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ABSTRACT 

It was the purpose of this study to examine various 
multiple elective programs in English in schools across the nation to 
record significant elements and draw generalizations from the data. 
The information includes a survey of 81 schools and detailed study of 
curriculum guides and other information from 38 schools. 

Concentration of the study was upon the courses employed, course 
lengths, courses for the slow and advanced, independent study, 
methods of restricting or guiding course choice, course titles and 
descriptions intended to attract students, use of reguired courses, 
use of prerequisites, skill requirements embodied in courses, 
individualizing instruction, student created courses and course 
content, methods of beginning the program, grade-levels involved, 
credits and reporting pupil progress, scheduling and registering, the 
total-school elective system, and the program in the junior high 
school and ninth grade- Additional information is included on an 
independent study program in one of the schools, a unique humanities 
program, a modular curriculum, and course titles in all of the 
schools. It is concluded that the multiple elective program in 
English is worthwhile because of its ability to satisfy problems in 
English instruction and its use of sound educational theory. It is a 
worthy program both in its limited and extensive forms for engaging 
student interest in English. (Author/CK) 
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Iz z:'.z purpose oi this srudy to oxu.Tiire vuricu;: 

:lo olocrive prcjprarr.s in Lnjplish in scnools across sne- 
,_on to record siipnii icant elei.'ients and drav; £,'C:nsr'iiIi- 
sarions iroa xhe data. hiie ini'or:naxion includes c. sur-/ay 
oi 5". schools and dexailed study of curriculum guides and 
oxher information from 33 schools. 

Gonconxration of the study was upon the courses em- 
ploy edj co'urse lengths, courses for the slow and advanced, 
independent study, methods of restricting or guiding ccui'-...e 
choice, course titles and descriptions intended to axiract 
studcnxs, use of reepuired courses, use of prereopui sites , 
skill req^uirernents embodied in courses, individualizing 
insxruction, student created courses and course content, 
mexnods of beginning the program, grade-levels involved, 
credits and reporxing pupil progress, scheduling and reg- 
istering, the total-school elective system, and the program 
in xha ;;ur:io?s high school and ninxh grade. Additional 
infermaxion is included on an independent study program in 
one of the schools, a unique humanities program, a m.cdular 
curric’ulum , and course titles in all of the schools. 
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Staterr.ent of the Problem 



I'he Survey Questionnaire . . . . , 

Develormont of the Program Evident 
'i;irough Its Literaxure . . . . , 

Rationale for the Program’s Use . , 
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Ihe Courses Employed by Kultiple Elective SchooI.s 
Course Lengtns . 
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Courses -of Exceptional Length or brevity 

Courses Intended for the Slow Learner 

Courses Intended for the Advanced and Gifted . . . . 

Independent Study 



4. GUIDAECS 0? STUDENTS AND COURSE CHOICE . 

Methods of Restricting or Guiding Ccurse Choice . . . 

Course Titles and Descriptions Intended to Attract 
Students 

Use of Strategic Required Courses 

Use of Prerequisites 

5. OBJECTIVES AND INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS . . 

Skill Requirements Embodied in Courses 

Individualizing Instruction 

Student Created Courses and Course Content 
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Cnaiitar 1 
INTHODUCTIOK 

'The pro^reccive school of educational philosophy an-1 
thio student-centered classroom have led educators to realise 
t::o..x student participation in the plannina of their edu- 
cational futures engages their interest and enthusiasm. A 
groving number of high-school English departments across the 
nation have joined the movement towards student psrticipa cion 
in choosing courses of study by introducing a ira^ltiple elec- 
tive program in which students are grouped according to their 
interests in any of a variety of courses offered. 

In this new curriculiuu, the required full-year course in 
English is replaced by shorter courses representing a number 
of English content areas which are presented to students for 
their choice much the same way as in higher education. 

Enough of the courses are scheduled in the student's secon- 
dary school career to fulfill graduation requirements in 
English. While courses specifically in the skill areas are 
elements of the curriculum, most programs also incorporate 
practice in English skills into every course, satisfying the 
individual student's needs in reading, writing and speaking 
as deficiencies become apparent. 
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It was tho p’orpose of this study to examine various; m.ul 
tiplo clootive systems in secondary school 

United States. Attention vras especially given to the course 
employed, methods of guiding or restricting course choice, 
ohiectives and instructional methods, administration of the 
program, and the system in the junior high school and ninrh 



The falling away of momentous past changes in educehion 
indicates that this nev/ development in English will, like it 
predecessors, give way to nev.’er programs. However, its in- 
fluence in schools today is growing yearly as more schools 
progress to this form of teaching. lii i/he immediate Indiana 
University area alone, four high-schools have initiated the 
program — Kiski Area, Saltsburg, Indiana, and Dubois — and 
survey information has revealed at least seventy-seven addi- 
tional schools in the nation which have adopted the program. 
There are probably many more for which information is not 
available. 

Only one attempt has been made until now to examine a 

number of programs and record significant elements of their 

curricul-ums. Linda Kubiek’s effort for the Department of 

1 . 

Health, Education and Welfare limits itself almost entirely 



Senio 



1 

Linda Kubiek, Elective English Programs in Juni or and 
r High School (Champaign, illinois: InCTE/^TC, rX/0/. 



•CO 3 ccr.rpilation of curriculum guides from fourteen j-u..ior 
end senior high schools. 

Of tne fifty state depai''tments of education contacted 
for information on multiple elective programs in their 
states, thirty-one replied. Sixty schools were mentioned by 
•cne states as probably having programs of this type. In a^dd- 
ition, several other schools were discovered through Journal 
articles on imiovative programs. In all, 102 schools which 
possibly employ the curriculum veere found. Inquiries to 
these schools resulted in seventy-four questionnaires re- 
turned vmth additional information included by twenty-nine 
of these schools. Pour other schools replied with curriculum 
information without returning the questionnaire, and another 
three programs were discovered through journal articles. 

This study has limited itself to an examination of the 
eighty-one schools represented in the research population 
and additional school descriptions in published articles. 

It was possible only to include information received before 
Kay, 1971, the month in which compilation of this study w'as 



0 ti • 

The Survey Questionnaire 

After preliminary study of several multiple elective 
programs, a o^uestionnaire of important questions concerning 
elements in the programs was formulated to be sent to all 
schools possibly employing the curriculum. Each of the 
questions was included in an attempt to gain a fuller 
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ui'iderctniidin^; of the varietiea of the pro£;-rr.rr; 'A-hica in 

The nation's schools. 

QUESTIOh'NAlEE 

1 . V.'iien was the program begun or when will it begin? 

2. Did any of the following schools and a.rticles influenvce 



^ . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 



your use of the program? 
Trenton High School 



Bellefonte High School 

Iowa University High School 

"Nev/ Patterns from Old I.iolds" (Cc;,rlsen and Conner, 
Er:gl i sh J ourna 1 , April, 1962) 

"To Viincuish the Deadliest Game" (Max Klang, Enrli 
J ourna.l , October, 1964) 

Other?_ 

What length are the courses? Six weeks 

nine vveeks Eighteen vvreeks Other 



What grade levels are involved? 10 

What students are involved? All 

What courses are required? 



11 12 

Superior only 



Do you use phasing or ability levels to restrict course 
choice? 



V/hat grouping is used? 
Homogeneous 



Heterogeneous 



Do you have a special remedial program? 



10. Is there independent study or other provision for 
superior students? 

In addition, schools v>fere reo^uested to send additional in- 
formation or curricul\ma guides if possible to make available 
more detailed information for this study. Table 1 shows the 
responses made by schools to the questions. 
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Responses to the Questionnr-.j.re 
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V.'ritings on tiiis nev; procrcm have been limi'ici ;:,l:r.cet 
entirely to conrrientaries on specific existin^y curriculures as 
tiiey developed the multiple elective program. The result is 
a chronology of the program’s development embodied in the 
bibliography of existing literature. 

L;oved by the problems inherent in English instruction, 
Battle Creek, Iv'ichigan, formulated a new approach to the 
Junior year of English described in the Englisn J ournal 
for April, 1955. This pioneering attempt at free choice of 
courses offered the 11th year students a cnoice a,mong four 
coverses: "English with emphasis on literary interpretation," 
"English with emphasis on creative w'riting," "English with 
emphasis on oral communication," or "English with emphasis 
on dramatic literature." Seeking an alternative to homogen- 
eous grouping by ability, achievement, or future plans, the 
authors of this experiment employed "homogeneity of interest 
Through all of the courses ran a "strand of activities de- 
signed to develop certain skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings we believe to be important to all eleventh grade stu- 
dents. These activities are organized in three units of 
instruction which are taught in each of the five courses. 

The units were The Quest for Freedom, The Quest for the Good 
Life, and The Achievement in American Language and Literat'U 

2 

Harry Overton, "Eleventh-Grade Electives, 

Journal 44(April, 1955), pp. 244-253. 



Envlish 






Four years later, Iowa University High School, appar- 
ently not £,-reatly influenced, if at all, by the Battle Crce.c 
enperiaient, initiated a program of multiple electives in tne 
senior year. Dr. G. Robert Carlsen, then president of hCfU 
and head of tne Iov;a University High School English Depart- 
ment wrote in *'Hew Patterns from Old Molds” in the April, 
'iS62, English Journal that after considering the problems in 
English instruction, "It dav/ned on us slowly that at the 
senior level, w'ith two sections of students, each running for 
a year, we had four one-semester units of time. Wny not, we 
asked, set up four individual one-semester courses, designed 
around the kinds of content that we felt various kinds of 
students most needed."'^ 

The result was four one-semester courses, "Readings in 
English Literature," "Landmarks of Literature," "Writing 
Problems," and "Writing V.'orkshop," with two being offered 
in the spring for student choice. The following year the 
program v;as expanded to juniors in a non— graded curricul'um, 
six more courses were added to the possible choices, and 
each student wns required to elect o.t least one literature 
course, one composition course, and one speech course during 
his four semesters of 11th and 12th grade English. 

Apparently independent of the Iowa University High 



■j, 

•^G. Robert Carlsen and John W. Comer, "Hew Pattei'ns 
from Old Molds," English Journal 51 (April, 1962), p. 244. 
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locl report 



'ey Carlsen and Conners, Cuyaho£ra Pa.lls, Onio 



coto olisiicd , in 1963, a mu'ltiple elective system descrioed 
in ine Clearin/r House for I\Iay, 1967, in whicii weak students 
were I’ecuired to take more elementary courses while Etron£;er 
students were free to choose any of the electives available. 

Anotner Michigan school, West Branch, began its program 
in 1964, although they did not indicate that either of the 
earlier It'.ichigan schools influenced them. A description of 
their effort appeared in the Michigan Educationa.1 Journal 
by Piobert Docking and Dan Hogan. In the same year, Rochester, 
Pernisylvania; Wyandotte, Michigan; and Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
also initiated the system. 

Also in 1964, Marc Klang, moved by the apparent success 
of the low'Oi University High School experiment, wnote "To 
Vanquish the Deadliest Game" for the English Journal. This 
early article, based, he indicates, on Iowa University High 
School, helped to disseminate the program in its early days. 
Its primary purpose was to advance an argument for the pro- 
gram's use and present guidelines for its implementation. 

The model multiple elective program for the nation, 
Trenton, Michigan, initiated its program in 1967 and became 
influential even before tiie article by Donald Weise in the 
Engl i sh Jo urnal for January, 1970, describing Trenton's 
federally subsidized program. Also in 1967, J. M. Jaekle's 
"Safe for Diversity: Another Approach to the English 
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Cu;-riculurn” in tiie Pobi-uary F.n n'l i ch J ourn n .1. dcscriocd ti.o 
i'ori Hunt, Alexcindria, Virginia, curriculuia, and Fllioon' 
"Lo'c’c Ungrade a.nd Upgrade tne English Curriculu-'n" in the 
sa::;e issue vva;S an attempt to establisxi guidelines for the 
navv program. It is obvious that Mr. Ellison took mucn of 
iiis direction from the Melbourne, Florida, non-graded exper- 
iment- — not a mu.ltiple elective English curricul'um, but 
nevertheless very influential. 

While in 1967 only three schools initiated the program, 
the following years saw a great number of new prograras, with 
seven in 1968, twenty-two in 1969, and twenty in 1970 cimong 
the schools surveyed. In 1970, also, the two most influ- 
ential articles appeared, describing the Trenton curriculum 
Sind, in Pennsylvania Education for January, the locally in- 
fluential Belief onte, Pennsylvania, program. In tne same 
year, Linda Kubiek's report for the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, was published by HCTE. Elective Eng- 
lish Programs in Junior and Senior High School is a comp- 
i].ation of curriculum guides from the 14 schools which Linda 
Kubiek studied. 



Rationale for the Program* s Use 

The multiple elective program in 'English is worth 
consideration because it (1) satisfies a mmaber of problems 
existent in English today, and (2) employs sound educational 
concepts to their fullest advantage. 



i o 



coi.;'. 



Doc-.criptions of new multiple elective program:; are 
atcnt in beginning, not with the bcnefitn derived fro:;: 
tiic- progi'am, but with the frustrating problems innerent in 
the old iUiglish curriculum which the multiple elective pro- 
gr::.m seeks to overcome. The greatest problem in English 
indicated by the authors of new programs is the repetition 
which occurs each year. For all students the results are 
frustrating, but the slower student, especially, . .who 
needs stimulation through the excitement of practical, 
empirical, liberal studies in American culture, still finds 
himself hopelessly bogged down in the same tedium he exper- 

4 

lenced during his first two years of high school English.*' 

The result has been a notorious boredom among students in 
English. 

Another dismaying aspect of English today is its bloated 
state ; 



A typics.l Grade 11 curriculum guide rec[uir 8 s the 
English teacher to deal with a review of grammar, 
reciuired and collateral novels from a list of 
tv/enty-f ive to thirty titles by authors from Haw'- 
thorne to Hemingway, scores of short stories and 
poems, biographical outlines of fifty or so 
America.n W'riters, cultural trends during major 
periods in American history, techniques of oral 
expression, a major library research project, 
various techniques of writing, spelling, vocabulary 
and punctuation. Then to liven up the year and 
to satisfy his own intellectual needs, the cre- 
ative teacher tries to throw some light on the 
American culfural milieu by including units on 
typical American advertising and propaganda 



^Klang, pp. 504-505. 
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xic fiold studies on Americ£.n dialects, and vnifit- 
ever else ho can to meet the immediate citisen- 
shiri_ needs of the young people v/hom he meets eacii 

day. 7 

'Tne problem was recognized by the Wisconsin Council of 
Teachers of Englisn as long ago as 1963: "Per some time, we 
have recognized that the perimeters of English have become 
obscure — that as we have expanded our programs, Vi'e iiave per- 



come a hopeless hodgepodge of education odds and ends often 

determined by the interest or lack of it in the teacher and 

outdated or nebulous school requirements. 

A third problem is evident in students. Per them, 

". . .in spite of creative teachers, audio-visual aids, large 

and small group lectures and discussions and a t eam-t eaching : 

establishment, the material under consideration most of the 

time was, in their eyes, neither very important nor extremely; 
7 

relevant.” The curriculum, they feel, is out of touch ynth . 
reality. The difficulty, Howard Kirschenbaum of Temple 



lish Program," Bulletin of the Wisconsin Council of Teachers 



of English (The Wisconsin Council of Teachers of Englisn, 
1963), p'. ' 6. 

"^David Larsen, "Orono High School's Phase-Elective I; 
lish Program." Curriculum Bulletin; The English Language 
2(Pall, 1969), P- 21. 



haps attempted too much." 



6 



The English curriculura has be- 
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L:r.iv(irsity indicated, before the National Council of leacnert 
of nn^lirh in 1969, has .been the result of our attempt to 
tcccn vvhat we feel will satisfy the needs of our students: 
‘•'.Vith the best of intentions, we have deoided what our stu- 
dents need and what is relevant to them. But history has 
proved us wrong. We have incorrectly Judged what is rele- 
vc.nt for our students and have, thus, defeated our own pur- 



noses. 



a 

II'-’ 



Grouping methods have been largely ineffective, partic- 
ularly the "future plans" grouping employed in most schools: 
"Those who could 'grind' and pass tests became 'college mate- 
rial' while all others were written off as ' C-division, ' 

' Trac!-:-two , ' or ' Low'er-group ' students — ones fit for less 

g 

than the best possible training." The diverse abilities of 
students in the classroom, even the apparently homogeneous 
classroom of "college" and "terminal" is an additional 
problem in grouping. 

Finally, teachers too are mentioned by schools as being 
dissatisfied v/ith the old curriculum because "Rather than 
being able to utilize their special abilities and teaching 
their interests effectively, English teachers were required 



Q ^ 

Howard Kirschenbacun, The Free Choice Englisn Curricu- 
lum , a paper presented at the annual convention of tne 
liaticnai Council of Teachers of English, Hoveraoer, 1969* 
(NCTE/ERIC: 1969), p. 2. 



''Larsen, p. 21. 
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' every thing. 



I 
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Oi-o multiple elective program can satisfy each of ti.ese 
problems. Course repetition and the accompanying boredom are 
virtually eliminated by the varied cnoice of electives and by 
relegation of English skills to individualized, instruction as 
tne student's needs arise. The obscurity of "Englisn 10," 
"English 11," and "English 12" are eliminated in favor of 
definite designations of course content a.nd descriptions of 
anticipated resources to be used. Students and teachers alilce 
have a concrete base of material on which to concentrate 



their efforts. 



Courses in this new program become relevant for students 
because the "relevancy" of a course is determined not by the 
practical applicability of its content, but by the student's 
interest. Even a course in Pope is relevant if this is an 
area in vmich the student is interested. Student interest 
is built in the multiple elective curriculum through student 
participation in structuring their ovm English education. 

Clearly, the only alternative which can 
help curriculum makers build a curriculum that 
is relevant to the students at which it is 
aimed is to meaningfully involve the students 
in the building of curriculum and to structure 
the curriculum so tnat ss many students as 
possible can pursue a course of study which is , 
in fact, relevant to' t~he~ir needs . * ' 



1 0 

APEX: A Eongraded Phase Elective English Curriculum 
(Trenton, I'viicnigan: Trenton Public Schools, 1 9o’9T/' P • 2* 

1 1 

Kirschenbaum, p. 3« 
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2V.O problcni of grouping; is cr^cwered, f;lso, by zba ir.ul- 
tiplo elective curriculurn. Offering students a cloice of 
courses Vvill make any grouping more effective cecause, 
whether heterogeneous or homogeneous by ability, it will 
emphasize the beneficial effects of ’’homogeneity of interest” 
througn individual choice of courses, despite the fact that 
the range of courses may be restricted. 

Finally, teachers in the nev; program are able to devote 
their ioiowledge and talents to areas of English wnich inter- 
est them. Students, thereby, benefit from tne instruction 
of qualified teachers teaching areas in which they exhibit 
enthusiasm and interest. 

Besides being able to solve these various problems 
inherent in English instruction, the multiple elective 
program employs concepts which have moved educators in re- 
cent years. Chief among these is, of course, the belief 
that allowing students a choice in their curriculum will 
engage their cooperation and engender interest in English. 

Electives have existed for a member of years, gaining 
increasing acceptance in education. The transition to 
electives follows the examples set by colleges, by other 
high-school studies such as science and vocational subjects, 
and by journalism, drama, public speaking and so forth with- 
in English itself. 

Another concept which has arisen among Ei'.'glish educators 
is the realization that the range of English, American, and 
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world literature cannot successfuQ.ly be Gurveyedfor adoles- 
cents in nigli school: "It is impossible for the individual 
who is ignorant of the community values around whicn nis own 
benavior revolves to arrive at some honest appraisal of the 
sensibiliti es of different peoples centuries, or even decades 

^ O 

ago."'‘^ Furthermore, the notion that a set body of English 
a.nd iimerican literature is vital to the intellectual growth 
of the child is being abandoned. A 1970 ^ hoc committee of 
the Pennsylvania College English Association agreed wxien it 
wrote: "We should structure our courses not aroxmd 'great 
works' but around our students' natural interests and 
abilities."”'^ 



"'‘^Klang, p. 505 . 

''■^"A Shared Concern: The Student of English in High 
School and College," unpublished report of an ^ hoc 
committee of the Pennsylvania College English Association, 
Karch, 197C. 
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Chapter 2 



THE MULTIPLE ELECTIVE COURSES 

The philosophy underlying the multiple elective curric- 
ulum has allov;ed great changes in the types of courses em- 
ployed, the course content, and length of courses. 



The Courses Employed by Multiple Elective Schools 

The great diversity of subject material which English 
has adopted in recent years has found its way, along with an 
even greater array of studies, into courses in their own 
right. The traditional fare of courses is represented, as 
are newer, contemporary studies and a number of courses whose 
relation to English, despite their appeal to students, is 
questionable. A complete list of courses employed is con- 
tained in Appendix V. 

The English skill areas in reading, writing, and 
speaking occupy an important position in all of the curric- 
ulums studied. .The most basic approach is in remedial 
courses aimed at attacking problems experienced by less able 
students, such as the remedial reading courses: "Remedial 
Reading," "Basic Reading Skills," "Individualized Reading," 
and the Kiski, Pennsylvania, "Correctional Reading" in 
which. 

Individual help will be given to students in 

22 
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order to overcome such readinr; problems as 
poor comprehension, insufficient or faulty 
word attack skills, a lack of speed, and 
limited vocabularies. The selection of 
reading materials will depend on each stud- 
ent's reeiding problems as well as his 
interests. Class size will be smaller than 
xiie otner elective courses. 

Basic reading skills for the average or slightly below a.ver- 
age student are presented in special courses while develop- 
mental reading courses are available in twelve curricul'uriis 
in courses' such as "Developmental Reading" from the Riggs, 
South Dakota., curriculum: 

This semester course is open to students vvho 
are at or above their grade level in reading 
skills but who have some reading weaknesses 
or vvho desire to improve tneir total reading 
ability. Emphasis is on individual practice 
for speed, comprehension and vocabulary. 

Students will work extensively with the con- 
trolled reader, the shadov;scope , and the 
tachistoscope . Some college level material 
will be introdiiced for practice. Diagnostic 
tests will determine individual reading 
problems. Outside reading and outlining will 
be required. 

In addition, Pratt, Kansas, and Port Pairfield, Maine, offer 
courses in speed reading. 

Writing courses are also inc3.uded in all of the schools 
Basic composition courses are taught in eleven, advanced 
composition in thirteen, "Expository Writing" in particular 
in three, "Creative V/riting" in fourteen of the schools 
surveyed, and the traditional journalism, yearbook, and news 
paper in nearly all. Two schools have also begun individ- 
ualized instruction through "Writing Laboratory" in the 
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lo'.va. University Hich School; 

Kelp is given students in the problernc 
that will be encountered in advanced educational 
writing such as v/riting escay examinations , 
taxing notes, developing tight organizational 
structure, and substantiating a point of view. 

and ohe Riggs, South Dakota, "Writing Clinic:" 

This course is designed for the students v^ho 
need a great deal of help in basic writing 
skills. Programed instruction in basic writing 
of complete and effective sentences is stressed. 

There will be a writing assignment every day 
wixh emphasis on a particular skill rather than 
grammatical perfection. Students evaluate 
their ov\n writing and do a great deal of re- 
writing. This is a very basic course in 
writing. 

The speaking skills have, f ortionately , received greater 
attention in the new program, with Iowa University High 
School, Iowa, even establishing a separate department of 
extensive coiirses in the speech, public speaking, and drama 
area. Courses in the basic speech skills are offered in 
eleven schools while advanced speech and public speaking are 
included in half of the schools in courses such as "Persua- 
sive Speaking," "Public Speaking," "Voice and Diction," 
"Groundwork for Public Speaking," and "Advanced Speech." In 
addition, "Dramatic Interpretation," a study germane to 
speech, not theater, has appeared in three of the schools, 
and debate courses are foiond in another three. 

A great number of courses have arisen designed to pre- 
pare students for their use of the English skills in busi- 
ness, such as "Business English Fundamentals" and "Vocational 
English." Another group of basic communication courses 
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intend to teach students tne basic coimunication processes 
'cney will use in everyday life. ’’Contemporary English," 
"Everyday V/riting Skills," and "Consumer Education" address 
themselves to instructing students in writing letters, 
writing checks, choosing television and theater selections 
with discrimination, filling out applications, budgeting 
time and so forth. 

Grammar, usage, mechanics, and the langua.ge skills of 
vocabulary, spelling, and phonetics are taught in some high- 
schools as separate courses although most have left separate 
courses in these areas to. the junior high school, teaching 
these skills individually on the high school level. Tradi- 
xiorial grammar is retained as preparation for college, 
college board tests, and language study in several schools, 
most, however, have gone to teaching "usage" or some form of 
transformational grammar. Finally, specific courses in 
"Phonetics, Vocabulary and Spelling," "College Bound English 
Preparation," and "Punctuation" are employed by schools to 
teach fundamentals of English mechanics. 

Among the thirty-three schools supplying additional in- 
formation for this study, traditional English and American 
literature surveys still siirvive, sometimes divided into 
"English Literature from Beowiilf to the Classical Period" 
and "English Literatxire from the Romantic Period to the 
Present" or similar designations. In addition, courses in 
specific areas of American and English literature, especiallj 

2H 









Victorian literature 
ulnnc. ?in3.11y, the 



have been introduced into the curric- 
studies of standard British and American 



classics are continued in the study of specific authors of 
our literary heritage such as Shakespeare, Chaucer, Austen, 
Heningway , London, and Buck. 

Besides the traditional literature courses, an 'unending 
profusion of new literature cotirses have developed in the 
various prograns. The short story is the most -universally 
represented, with such variations as "The Russian Short 
Story," "The American Short Story," and "'//orld— Wide Short 
Stories." Poetry, also, is popular among schools, finding 
its v/ay into fourteen programs in such interesting courses 
as the Trenton, Michigan, "Poetry Seminar:" 

In this course, the student v/ill become 
acquainted with poetry not only in the sense of 
form and ideas but also in terms of how it can 
enrich and influence the lives of those who 
come to terms with it. The seminar method will 
be used to encourage the student to express his 
opinion of "what" and "how" a poem means. 

Group discussions will deal primarily Vi/ith the 
analysis of poetry and how it expresses the 
hopes, fears, loves and dreams of yoiuag adults. 

The coirrse will also provide time for individ- 
ual reading and writing projects that satisfy 
the student’s specific interest. 

Coiurses with "modern poets" (rock and folk lyricists) are 

included to attract students, such as the Summamish, Vi/ash- 

ington, "Dylan to Dylan:" 

This generation has its poets who speak in 
many voices from those who tell it as it is 
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i;i t::e folk terms of Bob Dylan to those who 
probe the contemporary scene with the elo- 
quence of a Dylrni Thomas. 

The novel enjoys a prominent place in English studies in 
every curriculimm sxudied. Pew areas of novel study are not 
represented in the array wnich includes study of 19th cent- 
ury novel, 20tn century novel, 19th century American novel, 
19 th century British novel, early British novels, early 
American novels, the Russian novel, the American novel, his- 
torical novels, traditional novels, psychological novels, 
Gothic novels, and, finally, "The Best of the Biggies," a 
course in great novels. Less well represented are courses 
in non-fiction, biography, and essay. Only four schools 
include non-fiction coiurses, three essay courses, and three 
biography courses, with one of these being the biograpnical 
study of a particular person, Dwight D. Eisenhov/er. 

A new genre for high schools has arisen in the epic and 
ha.s been v/ell received by the schools, adopted by four under 
such titles as "The Folk Epic," "The Literary Epic," "The 
Homeric Epic," and simply "Epic" which .the authors of the 
course at Orono, Maine, composed to study the Iliad , Odyssey , 
Aeneid , Beowulf , Song of Roland , Morte D' Arthur , and the 
German epic, Nibelungenlied . Akin to this form is tne 
growing interest in folklore and mythology. Besides the an- 
ticipated "Folklore" and "Mythology" coiarses, one school in- 
cludes a course named "Fairy Tales Old and New. 
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The Bible as literature has found its way from the 



colleges into the high school in five curricul-'oms, 






Oats Folklore and the Bible" is the interesting combination 
in Telstar, Ivlaine, and Dexter, Maine, while Port Hunt, 
Virginia, and Lake County, Colorado, simply employ "The 
Bible" and "Literature of the Bible." 

The broad areas of study in world literature and drama- 
tic literature have appeared in a number of curriculums, 

"World Literature," "French Literature," "Russian Literature," 
"Asian Literatiure , " and "Writings that Have Shaped the World" 
appear in the curriculums along with dramatic studies such 
as "Modern Drama," "Development of Drama," "Cuirrent British 
Theatre," "Comedy and Tragi-Comedy , " "Comedy," "World Drama," 
"Modern American Drama," "Dramatic Literature," and "Poetry 
and Drama," 

The most popular couirses in the high schools surveyed 
are the thematic. A total of 126 courses represents every 
school supplying information on coiirses and course content. 
They range from the well-knovai "Man in Conflict" and "Man vs 
Nature" to such areas as "Dilemma of the Underdog" and "Pes- 
simism," Ideas studied include war, the "bad seed" in man, 
power, love, conformity, justice, the struggle for survival, 
dissent, the American Dream and a host of others. The 
thematic courses are listed in Appendix V under "Thematic 
Literature Study" and related designations such as "Areas of 
Literatuire Study of Special Interest to Students." 
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' 60 VSTS 1 schools, with the central goal of the nev/ pro- 
in nind, offer a variety of thematic courses specific- 
ally intended to attract the reluctant studer. t and engender 
“interest through free choice." Among these courses are 



"V.'osterns , “ "Spy Stories," "Teen-Age Novels," "Hot Hod," and 1 
"Sports" as well as courses more directly courting the inter-l 
est of students, such as "Literature that Appeals to Youth," j 
"Literature of Interest to Boys," "Literature of Interest to | 
Girls," and "Literature of the Adolescent Years." Courses 
to attract the more academically minded student are also part 
of several curricul’ums in "Literature of Social Criticism," 
“Satire: The Literary Prescription for Improvement of So- 
ciety," "Contemporary Literature," ai.d "Literature of Pop- 
ula.r Science." 



A number of schools also include courses in the study I 

I 

of literature as an art form. Average and slow students | 
a.re able to choose "The Nature of Literature," or "Literary | 
Advent'ures" while the more able student is free to pursue 
literary criticism in "Literary Analysis," "Principles of | 
Critical Analysis," and "Critical Writing." 

Language study aside from the mechanical aspects of 
writing has become popular in multiple elective schools. f 

I 

Courses in "Language," "Linguistics," "Semantics," "Language | 
in Thought and Action," based on Hayalcawa*s book, and "His- j 
tory of the English Language" are employed by some of the | 
schools studied. I 
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~.V:o conterr.pora.ry interest in minority £;roups and 31ac.c 



.itorat-oo'e has given rise to a large selection oi cours 



in 



those areas. Titles such as "The .Black American," "The hegro 
?:enaissance, " and "Slave to Black Nationalist," especially, 
bring to the high school the Black studies courses which the 
colleges have adopted in recent years. 

I.Iass media and film have been adopted by the English 
curriculum as a study in sophisticated communication. Gen- 
eral mass media courses address themselves to teaching crit- 
ical evaluation and discrimination in consuming radio, 
television, film, magazine and newspaper reports. In the 
expanded emphasis mass media studies can receive in the mul- 
tiple elective curriculum, courses have been bred in film 
study vvhich, besides teaching how to evaluate, make possible 
the production of films in the classroom. Others, such as 
the extremely imaginitive "Creative Eye" of Kiski, Pernsyl- 
varia, view a variety of experimental and thought-provoking 
films followed by evaluation and discussion. 

Theatre arts in the actual physical production of plays 
has been adopted by a number of schools. Probably the most 
interesting are "Creative Dramatics" in which students write 
and produce their ov/n shows, "Puppetry," "Children's Theatre," 
and "Drama; A Season of Live Theatre," which is a course 
involving the viewing of live stage performances. 

A small number of schools, especially Telstar, Ivlaine, 



have included courses specifically designed to foster 



L-clf-adjU'otraont and other favorable psyciiolocical cnda in 



h w> Vv O A -k O O 



”Home and Family,” "Tecn-Aje ProblernCj,” ”iolf- 



heccjnition, ” and "hho Aa I?” are conscious attempts to nelp 
students over the hurdles of adolescence. Courses such as 
"Vocations” and "Occupational Opportimities” serve the more 
concrete purpose of guiding students into investigations of 
vocations of interest to them. Similarly, the age of social 
ferment in which we live has given rise to social investi- 
gations and courses on protest, such as "Rebels, Deviants 
and Retreatists , " "Social Criticism and Contemporary Issues," 
"Youth in Rebellion," eind "Phoniness of Society." 

Humanities and philosophy study have entered the high 
school. Hiimanities courses are present in three of the siar- 
veyed schools including the Bellevue, Washington, full-year 
course of study for superior students described in Appendix 
lY. A number of philosophy coxirses have been extracted from 
college catalogues in such imwieldly courses as "Philosoph- 
ical Foundations of East and West," and "Literature of Phil- 
osophy and Religion" as well as more limited philosophical 
studies in "logic," "Existentialism," .and "Problems in Phil- 
osophy." 

Courses devoted to the study of research methods exist 
in nine schools, and examination of study skills in three. 
Several courses are also aimed specifically at preparing 
college-bound students for the English skill demands they 
v/ill enco\mter in higher learning. 
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the natural inclination to creativity and in- 
dividual endeavor are fostered in creative tninkin^j courses 
and independent study. "Blow Your hind" and "A Taste of 
Creativity" intend to teach creative tninking, while "Sem- 
inar in Kew Dimensions," especially designed to interesx . 
poxential drop-outs, "Understanding Other Cultures," and 
"Seminar in Ideas" treat concepts a.nd ideas from an UTiStruc- 
tured approach. 

Course Lengths 

The length of courses varies among schools, ranging from 
two to thirty-six vveeks. By far the most popular is tne 
eignteen week length employed by 61^ of the schools surveyed. 
The quarter-year, nine-v/eek length ranks second in popular- 
ity, employed in 26^o of the schools. Another ^2y^ employ tne 
six-week course length that is used in the Bellefonte, Perin- 
sylvania, progran 

Tne remaining schools employ courses of two, three, 
eight, ten, tv/elve, thirteen, twenty, and thirty-six week 
lengths. A small number of schools also make use of combi- 
nations of these course lengths, nearly always employing 
multiples of the same basic unit, suen as three, six, and 
nine v/eeks. The schools employing multiple course lengths 
can be found in Table I, pages five through ten. 



Chajjter 3 



COURSES ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO MEET STUDENT NEEDS 

Satisfyinrj the needs of individual students is the pri- 
~:ary goal of education. In order to facilitate the accoia- 
plishment of this goal, the multiple elective schools have 
employed special measures, including varying course length to 
suit the importance of the material, establishing special 
courses for the slow and gifted, making available indepen- 
dent study, and creating courses which may be repeated. 

Courses of Exceptional Length or Brevit.y 

/jnong schools employing more than one course length, 
certain courses have been judged important enough for stu- 
dents to occupy the longer lengths, allowing more detailed 
and lengthy study. Higgs, South Dakota, employs lengths of 
nine and eighteen weeks with the required course, "Intro- 
duction to Speech," and the equally basic option, "Reading 
Skills," filling two eighteen week units of work. Other 
courses judged needful of eighteen weeks of instruction are 
"Advanced Speech," "Developmental ■ Heading, " "Theatre Arts," 
"Creative -Writing," "Journalism," "American Literature," 
"English Literature," and "Occupational English," All other 
courses are nine week lengths. 
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comb inaction of 



Similarly, Lexter, I.iaine, v;ith its combination of ci^nx- 
eon and thirty-six week lengths, has iudged "Creative V/riting, " 
"Journalism," "A Sampler of American Writing," 'bl Suc'vey of 
American Literature," and "Asian Literature" as warranting 
ohe full-year, thirty-six week length. 



C o'.M- r-. Intended for the Slow Learner 

While the majority of schools surveyed indicated "hetero- 
geneous grouping," further investigation revealed that most 
of these programs make conscious attempts to channel students 
into co'urses which "satisfy their needs," resulting in some 
horcogeneity . Therefore, among nearly all schools, even the 
schools with very limited restrictions, certain courses are 
intentionally designed for the slow and gifted students. 

Lor the slovver student, remedial programs of some type, 
especially in reading, were indicated in 49^ of the schools 
sui'veyed. A list of remedial skills courses is included in 
Appendix V. In addition to remedial courses, a number of 
coxirses have been established in which the pace is slower and 
materials are less difficult. Within schools employing phase 
distinctions, phases one and two indicate lov/er level courses. 
In these schools, courses have been included under these dis- 
tinctions for students v/ho need more basic work. Some of the 
courses listed here are adaptable to several levels and have 
been given more than one phase distinction. 
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jl'.'TOI'i 



I.'ilCHIGAN 



An.glish (Pnase 1 ) 
'Ico::/:±ciic\l Lii;;"!--" (Pnase 1 ) 

I'ucic i'-: 0 adin^; Skillc (Phases 1 and 
Siainar in hew Piniensions (Phases 
Pnde;;endens Study (Piiases 1-5) 
Literary PJnplorations I (Phase 2) 
Literary E:<plorations II (Phase 2) 



2 ) 

1-5) 



^OPL PAII-iPIELD, MAINE 



V.rixing (Phases 2 and 3) 

Lariipua^e Srperiences (Phases 1 and 2) 

Irsiroving Heading Skills (Phases 1 and 2) 
Tactics in Reading (Phases 1 and 2) 

Who Am I? (Phases 1, 2, and 3) 

Polklore (Phases 1 , 2, and 3) 

OPlONO, MAINE 

Lasic Reading (phases 1 and 2) 

Literary Adventures (Phases 1 and 2) 

Seminar in New Dimensions (Phases 1, 2, and 3) 
‘Theater Arts (Phases 1, 2, and 3) 

Independent Study (Phases 1-5) 



Three-level grouping systems are 



employed oy Dexter, 



Maine; Cuyahoga Palls, Ohio; South Kitsap, V/ashington; and 
probably Telstar, Maine, indicating the more basic courses 
as level one. The level one courses for each of these 



schools are: 



DEXTER, MAINE 

Pundamentals of Grammar and Usage (Levels 1, 2, and 3) 
Introduction to Speech (Levels 1, 2, and 3) 

Creative Writing (Levels 1, 2, and 3) 

Mythology, Folklore, and the Bible (Levels 1, 2, and 3) 
Social Creativity (Levels 1, 2, and 3) 

Reading Pundamentals (Level 1 ) 

Writing to Communicate (Level 1) 

A Sampler of American Vj'riting (Levels 1 and 2) 

SOUTH KITSAP, WASHINGTON 

(a.11 courses l.rsted are level 1 ) 
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Tcistc:r, li'aine, levels are not definitely indicated as 



ability or achievement restrictions. They are, instead, 
•cermed "The Individualized Program," "The Thematic Program," 
and "The Tra.ditional Program." "The Individualized Program," 
nowever, contains courses obviously intended to lure the less 
able student: 

TELSTAR, IvlAINE (The Individualized Program) 

The Short Story 
Sports 

magazines and Newspapers 

Vocations 

Westerns 

Home and Family 

Spy Stories 

Teen-Age Problems 

Teen-Age Novels 

Hot Rod 



levels termed "basic," "intermediate," and • "advanced" witn 
guidance to bring students into the courses appropi’iat e to 
their needs and abilities. Under the "Basic Courses" dis- 
tinctions are included: 

DUBOIS, PEIU'ISYLVANIA 

Expository Writing I 

Reading 

Speech I - (a) 

Introduction to .the Novel 
Introduction to the Short Story 



The DuBois, Pennsylvania, 




employs three 
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turo oi’ tue 
^ : '.oi'n Lii:crn.‘:ure 
‘ .odcrr. Literature 
^-oucoli I - (B) 
Grsr.;r.£.r 



American West 
for Ap^orecia tion 
for ^appreciation 



Boys 

Girls 






I . M 






La.— C' 



oy nsin,^ 



:ide desicrnations are 



Universit 5 ^ Hi£;ri School, lov.a; northern Tioga, Pe'nnsylvania; 
and fiiggs, South Dakota, The courses limited to the sopho- 



more year s.re: 

RIGGS, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Introduction to Speech (Gra.de 10 preferred) 

lOVv'A UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, IOWA 

mprevement of Writing (Grades 10 and 11) 
r.rjro-v'-ement of Rea,ding (Grades 10 and 11) 
he I-iature of Literature (Grades 10 and 11) 

NORTHERl'1 TIOGA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Study Skills (Grade 10) 

'Writing the Research Pacer (Grade 10) 

Composition I (Grade 10} 

History of the English Language (Grade 10) 

Oral Composition I (Grade 10) 

American Literature I (Grade 10) 

Ajnerica-n Literature II (Grade 10) 

The DeSoto, Missouri, explanations of course difficulty are 

more detailed, but do make use of grade designations often. 

The basic courses in their curriculum include: 

DESOTO, MISSOURI 

Basic English 
Basic Literature 
Practical English 
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the Advanc'cd 



to 



:oi'ac 



or 



and Gifted 



Corresponding- to the basic courses for slov; students 
:;n..dents ret.crded in various skills, most sch.ools include 
cou.rses intended for the advanced student. In the scnools 
er.plo;-'in^- 2 'hcoing,' advanced courses are indicated by ^onj.se 



nd 



1.jVo 1^ four and five. 
l-hhh-TON, raiCKIGAIi 

fouinnr in New Diniensions (Phases 1-5) 

Indepuendent Study (Pha.ses 1-5) 

Indi'/ idualised Heading (Pnases 2-5) 

-j...n:.tre Arts (Phases 2-5) 

Jcurnoilisn (Phases 3j 4, and 5) 

Advanced I'heatre Arts (Phases 3» 4 and 5) 

Pilunrking (Phases_^3> 4, and 5) 

Arc of -ohe notion Picture (Phases 3> 4, and 5) 
iiodorn Anerican Literature (Phase 4) 

American Heritage (Phase 4) 

Hodern V.-orld Literature (Phase 4) 

Hu;;n.nities 2 (Phases 4 and 5) 

Creative V.-'riting (Phases 4 and 5) 

Sev.rnar in Ideas (Phases 4 and 5) 

Composition 2 (Phases 4 and 5) 

Poetry Seminar (Phases 4 and 5) 

Pe search Seminar (Pha.se 5) 

Shake op ea.re Seminar (Phase 5) 

.Advanced Reading Techniques (Phase 5) 

OEONO, MAIKS 

Indei^endent Study (Phases 1-5) 

Business English (Phase 4) 

Snakespeare (Phase 4) 

Snort Story II (Phase 4) 

American Literature Seminar (Phases 4 and 5) 
obate Y/orkshop and Seminar (Phases 4 and 5) 
nglish Literature Seminar (Phases 4 and 5) 
he Polk Epic: Epic I- (Phases 4 and 5) 
he Literary Epic: Epic II 
ilm Study' (Phases 4 and 5) 
ythology II (Phases 4 and 5) 

ocicl Criticism and Contemporary Issues (Phases 4 and 
Serious Look at Man (Phase 5) 
onte.-^uoorary Y/orld Drama Seminar (Phase 5) 
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V.T] 



y of the hovel (Phase 5) 
■.fr..":.v;hJ.cxior. to Philosophy (Phase 5) 

; . c : eh. ; y e ( l-'h a s e 5 ) 

Soeiinc.r in I'v/enticth Century Poetry (Phase 5) 



eative v/r 
nior Hevi 
sholoyy ( 
Gterpieca 



IPPISLP 



Pihili. i.i.'t JLi 



iting (Phases 4 and 5) 
evv Grammar (Phases 4 and 5) 

Phases 4 and 5) 

s of American and European Literature 



(phases 
and 5 



Public Speaking (Phases 2-5) 

Shakespeare (Phases 4 and 5) 

Areong schools using three-level grouping systems, ad- 
vanced c oar’s es are also present; 



DSXTEH, I.IAINE 
Words (Levels 2 and 3) 

A Siirvey of American Literatiore (Levels 2 and 3) 

Black literature (Levels 2 and 3) 

Paine Writers (Levels 2 and 3) 

Hemingway and His C-eneration (Levels 2 and 3) 

English Literatirre from Beov/ulf to the Classical Period 

(Levels 2 and 3) 

English Literature from the Romantic Period to the Presen 

(Levels 2 and 3) 

Shakespeare: Three Plays (Levels 2 and 3) 

The Hon-American Short Story (Levels 2 and 3) 

Asian Literature (levels 2 and 3) 

IGodern Poetry (Levels 2 and 3) 

Humor (Levels 2 and 3) 

The Romantic Spirit (Levels 2 and 3) 

The Individual in Society (Levels 2 and 3) 

SOUTH KITSAP, WASHINGTON 

(All courses listed are level 3) 

Advanced English Usage — Language Study 
Advanced Creative V/riting (permission) 

Expository Writing • ■ ' 

Advanced Speech (permission) 

Debate (permission) 

In the Telstar, Maine, program, the "Traditional Prog 



is apparently the advanced track of students 



Courses 
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ir-clu-,;.f.d in the Traditional Program are: 

rgtd'.-.logy Poll-clore and the Bible 
.n' i C 0 ',.n Li t er atur e 
l.-.giish Literature 
Lrama 
Poetry 

The Great Books 
Independent Study 

C-rairmiar for Business Writing and Foreign Language 

The Buboisp Pennsylvania, program lists a group of 
courses which they call "advanced" although they are open to 
all students; 



Twentieth Century Poetry 
ITodern English Drama 
Shakcspeareai Comedy 
Creative Writing I 
Theatre Arts 
Shrike sp ear ean Tragedy 
Greek Dreima 

Early British Literature 
hJT.erican Heritage 

The Research Paper and Literary Techniques 

Finally, the foinr schools which indicate course diffi- 
culty by using grade designations list several coirrses as 
"11-12" and "12." 

HIGGS, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Advanced Speech (Grades 11 and 12) 

Theatre Arts (Grades 11 and 12) 

Research (Recommended for College Prep) (Grades 11 and 12) 
Creative Writing (Grades 11 and 12) 

Journalism (Grades 11 and 12) 

Philosophy (Grades 11 and 12) 

IOWA UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, IOWA 

English Literature (Grades 11 and 12) 

Landmarks of literature (Grades 11 and 12) 

Writing Laboratory (Grades 11 and '12) 






-Vj'i 



) 10 GA , PLN?I SYLVAr^ I. 



Ol'-r.Aospaara (Grade 12) 

'..'crld LiOeradare I (Grade 12) 
.a L ( Grade 12) 

Or dive Writing (Grade 12) 
drar.a II (Grade 12) 

'I A 0 Big Hovel (Grade 12) 

World Literature II (Grade 12) 



BL30I0, MISSOURI 

Literary Analysis 
Ir.posidicn 
Oreaxivo Writing 
Humanities 



ERIC 



prc'i';ra- 



.-na ••••rl; C «udy 



pri;iiary precepts of tlie multiple elective 



/. o 



are 



•;lat student enra^jement through participation in the education 
process fosters learning, that a set body of litsratva''o is not 
V to the intellectual development of the child, and 






'chet students should be permitted to progress in education at 
sheir own speeds. Therefore, students motivated to engage in 
detailed study of an area of English studies should be per-, 
mitted to do so. The resulting independent study courses 
have appeared in sixty of the schools sxrrveyed. 

The procedures employed for independent study projects 
are generally the same. The student must submit a detailed 
proposal prepared after an initial study of the subject or 
problem. The student must then find an advisor who is both 
willing to v/ork closely with the student and is competent in 
the area of research. The chosen advisor reviews the pro- 
posal and rejects it or suggests changes before submitting 
the plausible plans: to the head of the English department for 
final approval. The single criterion indicated by Scarsdale, 
hew York, for an acceptable independent study project is that 
it be '’any study that culminates with the student's commun- 
icating successfully in some form, with at least one other 
1 4 

individual." 



'^Eranklin G. Myers, "A Plan for All Seasons: Independent 
Study in an English Electives Program," English Journal o9 
(Pebruary, T970), pp. 244-24 5 • 



‘ L.. 



- ....... . T 



ctudent's nc-ed 2 and pa£t peri’or.r.anc e ar 

dac'icrs in the acceptance or re.iection cd the pi-c- 
pccal. Independent study students are usually not rocuirod 
to at'ccnd classes, but they must work closely v/ith their 
advisers, reporting to them at frequent regular intervals to 



s their progress. 



•2he Scarsdale, I\ew York, description of their independent 
study program indicates some of the variety of research pro- 
jects their students have successfully completed: 

Included among those that terminated with papers 
were An Inquiry into the Poetry of Ferlinghetti 
and Cohen, A Study of the host Pcecent Congress- 
ional Election in V;estchester County, Is There a 
Point in Existing?, The Alienation of the Artist, 

Ila-rx's Influence on Twentieth Centiiry Politics, 

How a Television Works, Rimbaud's Influence on 
English and French Literature, Sex Differences 
in Pour-Year-Olds During Play Situations, Darwin's 
Theory and Some of Its Consequences. 5 

Additional projects included writing or illustrating books, 

filming movies, contracting to improve literary style and 

coraposixion, and studying Shakespeare ending in a performance 

of several dramatic excerpts. 

Trenton, Michigan, employs independent study projects 

open to all levels of students with a contract between the 

student and school for completion of the research: 

"I, , being duly enrolled as a student 

"(Fame) 

at Trenton High School, enter into Independent Study with 




yers, 



p.. 246. 
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11 Ir.ov.'lGlie and o.cceptance of the following prcvioiono- 
d ho re by agree to adhere to these mandates an til 



or such time as this contract is 

^ r orr.a.nar r on hat e^ 

dissolved, either by mutual written consent of mj'-self and th( 
instructor or by the administration of the school. 



J 



e 



knd^ 

In V 

ciat 

cn.ce 

-LcL*C 0 
good 
this 




'3V7 

ed \v 

St^£ 
C 0 

lai 

con 



full responsibility for ascertaining the date, 

,d place of all course sessions. Furthermore, I 
present at all lectures, work sessions, seminars, 
r appointments designated by my faculty advisor, 
of the unusual amount of unsupervised time asso- 
ith this course, I realize that cutting a confer- 
sion, wasting time during contract hours, or being 
my assigned study area is a serious breach of 
th and constitutes grounds for termination of 
tract . 



2. I agree to assiame full responsibility for my conduct and 
will report promptly to the study area assigned and re- 
main during the required time furthering my academic 
education. 



SIC 



on this the 



day of 



1968 . 



(Instructor's Signature) 

In addition, the Trenton, Michigan, independent study program 
invites students to audit ■ segments of those classes which 
will aid them in developing their projects, supplies for each 
student a dry carrel to work in, insures that the science 
labs are open at any time for students in science-oriented ■ 
projects, abolishes restrictions on the library, and asks 
students to keep daily logs of their progress. 

Two additional factors are mentioned by the Trenton 
authors : 

Credit for the course may be given in one of 
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'cvvo v.'c.ys. Tile student nay, 
a transcrd.'bGd letter ^rade. 



ii he wishoG, 
in which case 



receive 

u-'lc cr.Cit::; 



will be determined by the faculty advisor. On the 
other handj he may choose to study on a credit/no 
credit basis, in which case he must satisfactorily 
complete the semester contracted work in order to 
receive credit (no grade). 






Second, the danger of students formulating projects of too 



great difficulty or of proposing projects too simple is 
another problem to which the Trenton authors address them- 



selves : 



iieca.use students of any achievement level may enroll 
in this program, it is important that care be taken 
in evaluating the project plans they submit. A 
sophisticated project for a very slow student will 
obviously not be a sophisticated project for a very 
bright student. The evaluation of the i-easonable- 
ness of the study must be highly individual, with as 
much concern being given to the likelihood of the 
student experiencing success in the project as there 
is to his personal freedom to learn. 



Courses \7hich May Be Repeated 

An additional result of the total elective system has 
been courses which can be repeated. Among courses whose con- 
tent is determined by the students enrolled, or which change 
with passage of time, repeating the course is possible, 
Bellevue, Washington, includes two repeatable courses: ’’Drama 
A Season of Live Theater" which involves reading and viewing 
plays, and "English Kovel." The Iowa University High School 
"Individualized Reading" also may be repeated for credit. 



Chapter 4 



GUIDihNCE 0? STUDENTS AND COUDSS CHOICE 
In order for the multiple elective program to succecsfully 
eatisfy student needs while still engaging student interest 
through free choice, measures have been devised to guide stu- 
dents into courses which will satisfy their needs without 
hampering the favorable psychological ends. To accomplish 
this purpose, restrictions on course choice ranging from 
ability levels to strong guidance are employed. In addition, 
course titles and descriptions are employed which are intended 
to attract students, and required courses or prerequisites 
are demanded by .many schools to insure the accomplishing of 
basic courses in the English skills. 

ICethods of Restricting or Guiding Course Choice 

While the overriding consideration inherent 'in the mul- 
tiple elective, system remains the generating of student en- 
gagement in English through their choosing courses, the most 
pressing decision facing educators innovating this new pro- 
gram is whether to rely entirely on ’’grouping by interest," 
resulting in an essentially heterogeneous classroom, or to 
restrict course choice in some way to create partially or 
extensively homogeneous classrooms. Sixty percent of the 
schools surveyed indicated that they employ no restrictions 

on student course choice, resulting in heterogeneous classes. 
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'Thi ro.-nainin;]; 40 >j surveyed indicated definite- restriceion.:. on 
course choice ran£iing from strict homogeneity of achievin-onr 
by 'h-frasin£;''' to firm ^idance through the use of indications 
of co'urse difficulty in course descriptions. 

In most schools indicating heterogeneous classes who also 
supplied detailed information, however, it became apparent 
that students were consciously guided into particular courses 
which satisfied their individual needs and resulted in par- 
tially homogeneous classrooms. On the other hand, nearly all 
schools indicate that guidance is used and that the final 
choice is still the student’s. 

‘The most popular method of directing students into courses 
conamensurat e with their achievement is the phasing system 
developed by Dr. Prank Brown for the total non-graded school 
program at Melbourne, Florida. Of the thirty-three schools 
employing course restrictions, eighteen indicated by name the 
phasing system, probably following_ the example set by the 
influential Trenton, Michigan, multiple elective program 
which adapted the total school phasing system to the partic- 
ular needs of their English curriculum in- 1967 . 

This grouping method limits student choice of courses by 
assigning several electives to each of four, five, or six 
achievement levels (phases) and counseling students toward 
those courses on the phase level judged commens’orate with 
their present levels of achievement as indicated by past 
performance and test scores. Choice is still present, 
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the desired effect of otudeiv: e:cc;ajCerrient thr 



selection from a neunber of cou 2 ''Sog, but clacsce arc more 



hcm.o^'cncous j, facilitating instruction and meeting of indiv- 
idual needs. The five levels, as adapted by Trenton, i'ici'.i- 



gan, from Dr. Brown's formulation are; 



Phase 1 courses are designed for students v/ho find 
reading, writing, speaking and thinking 
quite difficult and have serious problems 
with basic skills. 

Phase 2 courses are created for students who do 
not have serious difficulty with basic 
skills but need to improve and refine 
them and can do so best by learning at a 
somewhat slower pace. 

Phase 3 courses are particularly for those v;ho 

have an average command of the basic lan- 
guage skills and would like to advance' be- 
yond these basic skills but do so at a 
mioderate rather than accelerated pace. 



Phase 4 courses are for students who learn fairly 
Tf'apidly and have good command of the basic 
language skills. 

Phase 5 courses offer a challenge to students who 
have excellent control of basic skills and 
who are looking for stimulating academic 
learning experiences. 



A similar arrangement was formulated for reading liter- 



ature in the early days 
1S66 Summer Workshop.'' 
possible use to schools 



of the program at the "Project AP2X 
It is included here because of its 
investigating the phasing system. 



The authors indicate that the level designations here were 
not to be adhered to rigorously. 

Phase 1 



5th and 6th grade reading level as measured by 
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c,';;;';/.dr:irdi 2 ed -tests. Ability to read aclventure- 
o:;-ior.ted boo'.cs sufficiently v/ell to understand 
factual information. Helatively little miotivation 
to read because of reading difficulties. 



7tli and Stii grade reading level. Ability to 
read adventur'e books sufficiently well* to per- 
ceive cAaracter motivation and to understand what 
prompts characters to act the way they do. Thus 
the st'adent should be able to do some basic in- 
terpretation from his reading. His reading is 
restricted almost exclusively to the kinds of 
things he is interested in. 

Phase 3 

9th and 10th grade reading level. Ability to 
read with understanding literary works which con- 
front the reader with a theme. Student should 
also be able to note character development. He 
will read v/hat is required of him but shov/s 
little initiative in reading on his. own. 

Phase 4 



11th to 12th grade reading level. Ability to 
analyse literature and to see an author's work 
in its appropriate historical context. He is 
motivated to read and will read many books be- 
cause he enjoys reading as a pastime. 

Phase 5 

13-’- grade reading level. In addition to re- 
cognizing the author's theme, tone, point of 
view, and the like, the student is able to r.ead 
critically and appraise the literary quality of 
a work. He is highly motivated to read and 
reads extensively. 

The Trenton authors indicate strongly that "In order to 
avoid the possibility of stereotyping, an APEX axiom is that 
'courses are phased not students.*" The statement is reit- 
erated by both Orono, Maine, and Port Fairfield, Maine, who 
took their direction in the multiple elective program end 
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‘renxon. 



The 



result is that ph'asiii;']; is not a 



Tor:?, orf strict ^^rouping, but is a jri-uidance tool. 

Olyr.-.pia, Washington, also adopted a phasing syston, dif- 
To'ring fron Trenton’s in some respects. Doing bach to Dr. 
Brown’s Melbourne experiment, Olympia included the ’’Quest 



level” (independent study for very superior students) making 
six phase levels. The basis for grouping students on eacn 
level is the Co-operative English Examination published by 
ETS which is administered in the 9th grade. In addition, 
■’•'hinth grade teachers will evaluate each student according to 
ability, motivation, and perception.” For later courses, 
instructors who have already had the students will suggest 
the level they think each student should be placed on for the 
second semester. For especially advanced students additional 
measures are taken; 

Students who score high enough on the Co-operative 
English Examination to be placed at level 6 will 
also take a literary apperception test (no specific 
test adopted yet) and write a diognostic theme. 

The second test and diagnostic theme are intended to insure 

that the student’s level of literary sophistication is high 

enough to handle the responsibility of independent study. 

Those who do not perform satisfactorily remain on level five. 

While the number of classes and the students placed in 

phasing levels as a result of the examination scores will 

vary from year to year, the Olympia authors have formulated 

a projected range of scores, number of course offerings, and 
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f orings 

Embodied in the levels of the Olympia ciirriculum are 
gra.duated levels of skill difficulty following a "spiral cur- 

K 

ricul’am" plan: 

Basically, the six levels will represent 
an ascending spiral of similar concepts; the 
spiral will reflect the normal growth of the 
student in acquiring his English skills and per- 
ceptions, as v/ell as the varying degrees of human 
capacity for artistic sensitivity. Consequently, 
the curriculum structure spirals from literat'ure 
of pleasirre, to literature of personal involve- 
ment and identification, to literat\ire of art- 
istic merit and impact; from an understanding 
and use of language as it is commonly known, 
to an xmderstanding and use of effective rhet- 
orical skills, to an lunderstanding and use of 
written and oral communication that is charac- 
terized by both effectiveness and beauty. The 
more advanced the level, the greater will be the 
insight and independence required of the student. 

While most level changes will occur, the Olympia authors in- 
dicate, at the end of the year, it is possible for a student 
to change at semester break. Furthermore, in connection 
w'ith level changes. 
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Z'urin- a student's iii.'-jli school caroci-;, h 
i:;‘ pro”jerly pla.ccd; rouain at the sar.o levci.. 
for oil three years or chan go as many as ten'cc 
levclSv Txaere is no concept of success or 
i'ailin-c xied to level ciianp'e. 'I'he riard-worhi:;^ 
stwdent who performs at the top of iiis a’oilir;/ 
may very well remain at his original level do- 
signationo L-ihevvioc, probably only the sudden 
spurter will work at three different levels 
during- his higda school years» V/e anticipate 
that most st'adents will either remain at their 
original placement level or have experience at 
two different levels during a three-year course. 

Severe.l other methods of restricting ccorse choice 
c-mplo3'-ed by schools appear' to be based on the phasing system 
but have undergone basic changes. The Pennington,, New Jersey, 
curric-ul-umi deletes one phase, leaving four, and reverses the 
nuimber designations so that level one contains the advanced 
st'udents while level four has the slower. 

Another variation is the Bellevue, Washington, c’urric- 
ul'um which employs the five level Brown phasing as desig- 
nations for the difficulty of courses but groups the phases 
together so that all courses, with one exception, are either 
phases 1, 2, and 3 or phases 3, 4, and 5 creating a two-level 
course distinction. 

A system related to tracking and phasing is the one 
employed by Dexter, Maine; Tel Star, Maine; Cuyahoga Palls, 
Ohio; and South Kitsap, Washington, Three ability levels are 
defined in those schools and students are restricted to 
choosi'ng courses on the ability level to which they have been 
assigned. Y/hile the Tel Star description does not definitely 
indicate ability level distinctions in its three courses of 
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dy ‘•'d'ho Individualisod Proyrarn-’ ccrie;:. of courf.v;- is 
a“' 0 ‘r..ily ir. •tended for the less able, '’’The Therea-:ic ?ro^;ra;;'." 
for the average, and "The Traditional Program" for advanced 

A •nsaaber O'f schools employ course restrictions by lim- 
iting course choice by students to courses designated by 
grade levels, as in the programs of Riggs, South Pakota; Icv.a 
University High School, Iowa; Korthern Tioga, Pennsylvania; 
and DeSoto, I^issouri. Courses in these schools arc restricted 
to "loth," "11-12," or "seniors," "juniors" etc. Several 
other schools only indicate difficulty of some of their 
courses with the same designations. 

Finally, a great ntunber of schools limit course choice 
by indicating the ability or achievement level in the course 
description and counseling students of the level of perform- 
ance expected of them in the courses, A great number of dif- 
ferent methods are employed, however, in indicating to stu- 
dents the levels of these courses. 

Some schools indicate the level of student who should 
enroll for a coirrse by including psychological demands, such 
as for "the self-disciplined student" or "student with a 
constructive attitude tov;ards learning," or for "the mature 
students" Others demand some prior experience for enrolling, 
such as the Orono, Maine, "Dramatic Reading:" 

This course is designed primarily for those 
students who have had some speech training, , , 
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"studo'nts should be proficiont in bo;si( 
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;*1 v.*ri':i*n~ oeiore applying; for this co'ao’se,*’ or -_o*p.-ccos 

)*r or i can and Eur*opean Lit erature''’ for ’’those studonxs who 






no roadinr problems," or "English Literature 



‘ J ! 



for students v.ho are "able to carry 'on research and to report 
both orallp'* and in writing their findings and opinions." 
iir.ilarly , so.me courses indicate that prior knovvledge is ex- 
pected; such S.S in the Orono , Kaine, "Teythology II" co'or'se: 

h r'adir.entary understanding of the Greek world 
and the major Hellenic mythological fig*ures is 
as 3 u;ned to be already possessed by the students 
enrolled in this co'orse. 

Some of the schools indicate directly the difficulty of 
th.'o course, stating that the course material is "relatively 
easy and fairly -unsophisticated" or that it is "an advanced 
cc-ur-seo" Other schools use the designations "for students 
helving difficulty," "for average students," and "for students 



who have no diff icu?- ty, ” 

A large niunber of the courses studied v/ere to be entered 
by permission of the instructor. The courses in the schools 
studied included "Basic Reading," "Advanced Journalism," 
"Forensics," "Reading Skills," "Role-Playing," "Individual- 
ized Study," "Advanced Writing," "Creative Writing," "Drama: 

A Season of Live Theater," and "Individual Investigation. " 
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lic'cainin^' the- designations of college-bound and non- 
C0II.-.J0, some schools indicate the futui'e plans of students 
in ncstric ting course choice. Course descriptions often 
state, "for those who plan to enter business," or "for the 
c oil eg o-botu;d student." The Tel Star, Maine, program employs 
the future plans of students to guide them into courses which 
•/.•■ill satisfy their needs including suggested courses of study 
for each vocational area. Students are counseled to take 
co'ta'ses which will aid them in their future plans. 

Another approach to guiding students into co'orses is 
through indicating the deficiency v/hich will be attacked in 
the course description, such as, "Basic skills, comprehension, 
speed, vocabulary, o'utlining, study skills, will be i^rac- 
ticed," or "This course is designed for students who need a 
great dea .1 of help in basic writing skills," or "This course 
is designed for students who see a need for practice in the 
f'undame'ntal problems of usage; punctuation, spelling, sentence 
errors, etc." 



Course Titles and Descriptions Intended to Attract Students 
Generating interest in English courses is the central 
goal of the multiple elective English ciirriculum. The result 
has been that the cmrricul'um guide ha's metamorphosed in many 
schools from the dry record of English skills into a living, 
colorful commercial intended to excite. 

A great variety of course titles have emerged designed 
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•c.' V. .j'w ;.v:udcntcj » Undoubtedly the most coloriul 

e . --.in. :d in the I'crt Hueitf Vir^^inia, end S'uv.nani ch , 

jtv';.: , ourriculvjns. The Suniinarni sh titlee include ‘''i:iyhi 
et.y'‘ e ccuroo cl reading in a specialized field of interest, 
'■'■..rite on,*' to develop good paragraph writing, and ”''.Vrite on 
h cn;,''' to teach the aspects of research. Other oov.rsos in- 
clude ”ha:.irearg" (grarnnar), "The Sest of the Biggies-' (groat 
novels), and "Tales of the Supernatural: Dark Shadows and 



^ U V>^.L J. 

Similarly, the titles of Port Hunt's program intent to 

attract student interest. "Your 0^■vn Thing" is a course in 

independent study and research aimed towards self-adjustrocnt ; 

"Glory 3e to Dappled Things" and 

IT''S A BIRD IT'S A PLANE 

IT’S A POETRY UNIT 

are titles of units on poetry; and "Color it " is a 

course on the Victorians. The titles range from slang 
phrases often o^uite descriptive of the counse involved to 
catchy or humorous titles having little to do with the course 
involved. 

More ingenious are the course descriptions. The tech- 

niopues used to sell courses are worthy of Madison Avenue. 

Attempts are made to instill awe in the students, as in Port 

Hunt's "The Plomeric Epic:" 

Here are the characters who have become s^'tYdoIs 
for all succeeding ages: brilliant Achilles, 
v/ily Odysseus, proud Agememnon, loyal Hector, 
resplendent Helen, grieving Hecuba, faithful 
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^ I 

r.. ::.oiopc. o o?or although nearly every grou- 
'..-'iter to core aixor he 3 berrevvod iron nir.;, 
otill none hc^s surpassed Honor in recognition 
and deiini'cion of the human condition« 
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ptions appeal to the student’s desire for success 



the Cranberry y Pennsylvania, 



’Literary Criticism;" 



J.re you stuck for an answer when the teacher 
says "’Is this story good? Is this story effec- 
xive?" V/ould you like to have a meaningful 
answer? 



Or Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, in "Logic;" 

Have you won any arg'oments lately about using 
the car Friday night? — or about the relatively 
small difference between 11;30 p. ra. a.nd 3 a.. 

Uo as a curfew time? There is a system of 
argment organized especially for such situ- 
ations, or any other occasion where the mind 
needs to tri'umph over blind prejudice or 
emotion. 

Humor is often used to attract the student to a co’urse. 
S'urmnamish, Y/ashington, describes the "Faster and Better 



Heading" course in its curriculum guide: 

13/elyn would show you how to read 10,000 v/ords 
a minute. We will be satisfied to help you 
boost your speed to something less than that — 
and to enjoy it more. 

The challenge is another tool employed to arouse interest, as 
in Fort Fairfield, Maine’s statement to their students in the 
description of "Masterpieces of American and European Liter- 
ature ; " 

There will be much independent reading and study 
with written and oral critiques. Do you like 
meeting a challenge? If so, this course is for 
you. 

The most widely used method of arousing interest is 
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v.-liax is the SHS custodial stai'f to do v/hen hrs. 
V.'ajaier wants a rubbish bin? Vniat kind of an 
aushorixy is a dictionary anyway or have you 
tried spelling bus v/ith an ing recently? 

Pinally, probably the most persuasive statements in 



course descriptions promise little homework and short assign' 

ments and studying only interesting things, as in the Orcno, 

liaine, "Poetry for EnJ oyment : 

This co'urse is for all students v/ho like poetry 
or who would like to like poetry. Very little 
analysis will be required; the emphasis will be 
on enjoying what the poet says. 



Or the Cranberry, Pennsylvania, "Basic English — Literature:" 

A course in literature designed for its easy- 
reading and enjoyment. 



Use of Strategic Required Courses 

Paced v/ith the problem of insuring that students have 
backgrounds in the English skill areas, many schools have 
established cei'tain required courses v/hich must be taken 
before graduation from high-school. Among the schools sur- 
veyed, thirty employed required courses to insure the stu- 
dents’ exposure to basic skills instruction. The combin- 
ation of required courses is exhibited in Table 2. 
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Table 2 



Courses Hequired by Schools 



ruiTiber of Schools heouirlr.a: 



Co:.:position only 

Literaxur 0 and composition 

Icadin^q, Speech d Composition 

S]pcech and Composition 

Speech only 

Literature only 

basic En yl i sn 

Basic English and Literature 

Sl c io c cill ‘ C -1. 

Spoecie, Composition, 'imerican Literature, 
World Literature, and English Literature 
?rcsr-man Composition, American Literature 
and English Literature 
'Writing, Drama, and Literature 
Speech, Writing, Language, and American 
Literature 

Composition or Heading 

Sth — Basic Composition, 10th- — Grammar, 

11th — Advanced Composition, 12th — for 
college, Research Paper; for non-college, 
"Ideas Seminar" 



8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 



Another method of insuring the completion of certain 
basic courses is employed by Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. In 
addition to its required courses, five courses must be cho- 
sen during the three years from a list of "Basic Courses" 
Vv'hich include two composition, two reading, six literature, 
two speech, and two research. 



Use of Prerequisites 

Eight of the schools studied employed prerequisites to 
insure the completion of basic courses. For the most part, 
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:.'A. y.r jrccuilci'tc'j arc introductory corrocs in co:;,yo.;:i':;ic.;, 
. vV-:. i.; li';crutu.re drarnci and so forth; but scrr.s schools 
i.o.v.':.nd 'oovusuo.l prereoui sites for courses, hiy-s. i'icrr^.. 



; V-/ - b I'k w U a ; Cv OC-a*iQ. S tnUu S*wUO.C n I 



;.ave a '"3 avers. 



r-flish for enrolling in '’Creative V/riting" and ’’Philosophy 
i-.'.silarly , Bellevue , Washington, requires a ”3 average” for 
;:e:.v..nco to the "Annual” course. A raore complicated sot of 
lureopuisites is established by Kiski, Leechburg, Pernasyl- 
aniac; in requiring that students finish "Voice auid Diction 
afore ern'’olling in "Re.ading with r.'iea.ning, " and that they 
inioh ‘’’Pundarnentals of Speech" before enrolling in "Voice 
nd Diction," Finally, the Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, pre- 






;e for "L'lass Media — Radio and TV" is the imusual corn 



bination of one speech course and one writing coiurse. 
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Chapter 5 

OBJECTIVES AKD IKSTRUCTIOEAL I,:ETH0DS 

Accompanying the change in curriculcirn in the multiple 
elective program is a change in objectives and instructional 
recthols. Skill reo^uirements v/ithin ail courses are empha- 
sised, more individualization of instruction is employed, and 
•students may participate in the creation and organization of 

0 0 Lilk & 3 9 

Skill Hecuirernents Embodied in Courses 

The skill areas of English must receive attention de- 
spite the fact that the content of most courses emphasize the 
literature involved. Therefore, the logical end is that the 
English skills should be employed in every coxirse, especially 
for those deficient in any area. 

Trenton, Llichigan; Palo Alto, Washington; North Thur- 
ston, Washington; Port Fairfield, Maine; Telstar, Maine; and 
Pemington, New Jersey, indicate that the English skill areas 
will be taught in all courses. Nearly all of the other 
schools also include activities such as composition assign- 
ments, panel discussions and debates, and reading assignments 
in their courses, indicating that they, too, feel the neces- 
sity of including the basic skill areas within courses. 
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V'hiio the expression;, "individualisinr instructicr. , 
ho.s beccne increasingly popular in the noclern stud on t~c en- 
tered classroon';, its pi'actice has been limited because or' 

Inch of 'cend or standing of individualizing methods. Several of 
the multiple elective schools have made concrete suggestions 
for individualising instruction within the classroom, through 
devices outside of the classroom, and through a change in 
educational philosophy. 

Individualizing instruction v/ithin the classroom is 
most difficult and m.ost necessary for English educators. The 
Trenton, Llichigan, plan for individualization of instruction 
in the classroom is more complete than any other indicated 
among schools surveyed. A small portion of its more impor- 
tant aspects can be included in this study, however: 

The following is one practical method of 
bringing about individualized instruction in 
the traditional framework that most of us find 
ourselves in. This is not intended to be an 
elaborated dissertation on the process. It is 
merely a sketchy design of the mechanics in- 
volved. Following are some basic steps: 

STEP 1. Define course, objectives, emphases, 
nature of the student likely to take 
course, and materials available. 

STEP 2. Determine amount of individualization 
desired in course by blocking in a 
calendar with any non-individualized 
activities that are anticipated. 

STEP 3. Itemize carefully all available mate- 
rials and resources available. 

STEP 4. List learning activities which could 
be performed individually with the 
above resources and materials either 
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co:.:‘:plo";:o each acoivity* 
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cacn acxivixy on cartrio^'e iapo aaony 
with paper insuructions if they are 



needed. 



;2h? 7. 



'ey new class of students rewarding 






each person's preier'ence of activities 
v/hich could bo Giiii'aged in. 

6. Hold conferences with students to nap 
out their tentative total course plan 
of individualized instruction and also 
their si:eciiic short term plan of 1-3 



S22? 9* Chart out each student's individual. 

schedule, discuss it with him and im- 
plement. 

Ihe T-renton, Michigan, program also makes extensive use 
student note-books and record books to make available 
creto record of the student’s progress. 

Other schools also individualize instruction with 
classroom. The Bellevue, Washington, curriculum determ 
the reading backgrounds of its students enrolled in "Ko 
for the College Bound” and formulates the course center.. 
based upon each student’s needs. Orono, Maine, individ 
ualises its "Basic Beading" course by having each stude: 
report individually to class for thirty minutes of conc« 
tod individual attention, Orono also employs a contract 
system in its "American Literature Seminar” so that stuc 
v/ill perform at a level they have agreed upon with the : 
structor. A very imaginitive contract system employed i 
Palo Alto, California, is described in Appendix I. Pins 
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j' a__ Ecnoo^s are in ajreenent that the rr.cot.anie e oh 
ua:-,:;e^ ec^-'^'cially in cor.n:osition . ehcv.ld oe tauynt 
tv^ ctudenta on an individual basis. 

Another method of individualising; instruction in cc.u- 
positicn and readinc; exists in devices outside of the class- 
roc:.:; such as the English lab of Indiana, Pennsylvania. Ir- 
an inconsnicuo'us corner of the school library are two sets 
of eight dry carrels, files for student folders, and a glass- 
front booh case for materia.ls. To individualize instruction 
in composition, several programed materials are used: 

lh.;' 'li 3 h 3 200: L Pr o gramed Course in Gra m mar and 

Usage (Har^ui''t, Brace and horld") 

English 2600: A Programed Course in C-ramma..r and 



Usago (Hare our t , Brace and VvorldJ 

A Self-Im nr ovemcnt Guide to Snel.ling 
Cholt, itinehart and Winston) 

30 Days to a lore Powerful Vocabulary 
epochet Books) 

Vocc-bular y for College 

Chare ourt, Brace and World) 

.' X Programed Approach to Writing , Boohs I, II, III 
CGirin” and" Company ) 

Individualized instruction in reading employs, 

SRA (Science Research Associates) 

Senior SR A 

CScience Research Associates) 

!.Iodel III, Reading Accelerator 

(Science Research Associates) 

The English department has arranged for an English teacher to 
supervise the lab every period of the day so that students 
can come from English classes or studj'- periods on their own 
initiative or at the request of the English teacher 
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ic on eacii student so that tho Is.b proctor can aid in 

; 

tnc studonx-s instruction and the English teacher can observe 
his nr ogress. 



A third area in which individualization of instruction 
rahes place in the schools s'orveyed is in adapting materials 
to the student's ability level, especially in reading liter- 
at'ure. While the majority of schools still emphasize liter- 
ary form in the study of reading material, some have indi- 
cated extensive efforts to adjust reading objectives to the 
levels of student ability. 

2he Trenton, Michigan, and Telstar, Maine, curricul-ums 
deviate raarkedly from the emphasis on form. The Trenton pro- 
gram follows the philosophy for the majority of their students 
that , 

Only a few students will ever become artists; 
most of them v/ill be in the audience. And 
xusless English teachers can motivate more stu- 
dents and make English more meaningful and 
enjoyable, there will be no audience. 

Consec^uontly , Trenton courses are designed to bring students 

to an enjoyment of the English skill areas and accomplish 

other psychological functions, as well as to encourage more 

able students to examine literary productions as works of art. 

The psychological ends are evident in nearly all course 

objectives in these schools. The objectives in Trenton's 

"Modern Literature" exhibit both psychological ends and more 

advene ed consideration of literature as form: 
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■'-•jl'p txio student develop dccpci" insirlit 
into ninself nnd otxhers. 

lo help tiie student becon'ie reore nware of tno 
noral and sooial r^roblerns facine; txie 
individual and manicind. 



jo To help the student aoouiro a greater ’ander- 
standing of literary forn and tcohnicue 
relevant to the understanding of ohar- 
acter and theme. 

4. To expand the student's literary horizons 

while developing in him sensitivity and 
taste in the selection of literature. 

A similar emphasis is found in the Telstar, ilaine, 

pr ogra,m : 

The English program in Telstar Regiona.1 high 
School is based on the philosophy that liter- 
ature, ai't, music, and drama are reflections of 
life that will heighten a student's sensitivity 
to the world in which he lives. This human— 
i ties-orient ed English program is coordinated 
with the program in the other content areas in 
an attempt to create a rich learning environ- 
ment that has relevancy for the student and 
will prepare him to take a responsible role in 
life. 

The result of this philosophy is classes such as "The Pamil^ 
"Teen-Age Problems," and "Self— Recognition. " 

Other schools employ less emphasis upon these psych- 
ological ends in studying literature, but still give atten- 
tion to them. Several schools have indicated that their 
chronological sirrveys also have the mission of aiding indi- 
vidual students in defining their own values by viewing the 
values of other peoples and cultures. The Olympia, ',Vash- 
ingron, program attempts to satisfy the particular needs of 
students by indicating that communication and the English 
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;xr.:' r.or:; icportant than litcan-turo atucly I’cn 

C'ho content is so dosiyncd that sc:.-.o'.vhone alcay 
the lovel-continuur.i the art of litoi-£ixnro givm, 

'.vay to the utility of cormoinicatioiio Idois inv- 
nijc is based on the contention that the Inylisri 
yroyrar. must serve as the realistic bridye to the 
s tud cn t s ' f a t 'i;.r e d e s i r- e f o r ^ and reap on s e to. 

Inplish skills — not as a shaky, nar.ie-di’onpinp; 
accpuaintanc e with the masters for those who will 
never even know the joy of reading for pleasure 
and escape. 

Student Created Courses and Couar-se Content 

Ihe logical end of the philosophy which results in stu- 
dents being able to choose their own courses of study to 
generate interest and engagement is that the content of 
ccuerses can also be flexible enough for students to partici- 
pate in the choosing of course material. A number of courses 
have evolved in which students create the course and determine 
course content. 

The courses which schools have indicated as being stu- 
dent created are North Thurston's "Modern Periodicals” in 
which "The course will differ according to the interest of 
the students enrolled,"*' Lake County, Colorado's "Novel II" 
in which "The class will choose the novels to be read, and 
all will be reading the same novel with discussion to follow;" 
Northern Tioga's "World_ Literature I" in which "Class sinrvey 
will determine which countries villi be studied;" Orono's 
"American Literature Seminar" in which "The internal organ- 
ization and limitation of the course material will be 
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u'^:'':c:rr;:inc-ci. by tbo nicds and interests of the people in- 
volved;'-' 3ourh I'litsap's ‘’Advanced liaading” in wliich ’’Students 
■nill be assisted in developing a course of study suited to 
their individual needs;” or Bellevue's ”I)rarna: A Season of 
Live Lheater*' in v/hich ” students v^'ill attend the plays se- 



lec'Gcd bj'- the class..' 



Oxher schools employ freedom to choose course content 
v.’ithin certain limits. The Iowa University High School in- 
dicates that its "Landmarks of Literat-ure” is taught using 
"half a.doson major works from world literature. The course 
ordinarily includes a Greek play, a Shakespearian play, two 
continental novels, one English novel, and one American novel 
plus wide individual reading in major literary works which 
the student plans for himself;” or extra projects formulated 
at the descretion of the class members outside the framework 
of the course syllabus, as in the Palo Alto "Psychology 



Through Literature:" 



Voluntary night meetings will be encouraged as 
\ve3.1 as outside reading, projects, and student 
ta’aght subject areas. 
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Chapter 6 



ADIuIhlSTRATIOh 0? THE PROGRAlVi 



Several olenients of the multiple elective curriculu-v. 
raliarly administrative problems, hothods of be/;iruiinv 
;e-ram, the £;rade-levels involved, methods of scheduling 



rc"istoring, and the total-school elective program are 
elements which involve the mechanics of the program. 



I.Iothods of Beginning the Program 

Schools employing the program have, largely, beg-an with 
all three or four grade-levels after extensive research and 
planning. The Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, and Trenton, Mich- 
igan, programs were initiated follov^dng the receiving of 
federal grants: sS38,000.00 for the Pennsylvania program and 
over 5200,000,00 for Trenton, 

lov/a University High School and Wat erville, Maine, began 
their programs in the senior year to expand later to the 
o'cher grades, Indiana, Pennsylvania, began in the sophomore 
year with preparation to expand to the upper grades, while 
Newport, Rhode Island, began in the eleventh .and twelfth 
years, anticipating expanding to the ninth and tenth grades 
in 1S72. 

The most interesting method of initiating the program is 

the nilot experiment employed by Kiski, Pennsylvania, and 
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:\ovv Yorko In Kislci, 240 sophomores v/or." chosen to 
inislssc tne prop-raen. In 1970-7Y the prop-ra::i has b...^n 
expanded to all sophonores and the orip;inal jproup oY 240 in 
their jtaiior year, Scarsdale, Kevv York, asked for 90 volun- 
teers mo initiate a pilot, received 400, and decided to 
a c c s V) t t h cm all , 



0''':~-.dc-Lcvcls Involved 

Ihe schools surveyed include a variety of grade-levels 
in their prograra. Ihe ten through twelve is the most pop- 
ular, existing in 53 of the 3l schools. Second is the eleven 
through tv/elve distinction, indicating that at least twelve 
schools have judged sophomores not capable of functioning in 
the freedom of a multiple elective curriculujn. A stronger 
indication that younger students are often judged incapable 
of functioning constructively in this program is the fact 
that six additional schools limit the program to seniors only, 
although two of these anticipate expanding the curricul'um as 



its success is proven. 

The nine through twelve curriculum is employed by fo'or 
schools, v/ith tv/o utilizing specific programs for the fresh- 
man year as described in Chapter 8. Finally, three schools 
have initiated programs in the sophomore or sophomore and 
unior years in order to pass the program through the upper 
grades with students. 
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l‘n this new curriculum, charges have bccu rad ;■. ia ti'..., 
concepts 01 both -£;raduation credits and rcpcrti 2 C£; pa.pil pre- 
ji^oss. The schools employ a variety of methods to insure a 
student’s satisfactory performance during the iiigh scnool 
years for graduation. 



0 ui Ij O 



The Belief onte, Pennsylvania, program, following 
recuirement of foujr credits of English during th 
of high school, counsels students in the schsdul 
six week courses, especially the group of ’’basic 



“ V> 
uxx C 



C 



1 . c 



01 



courses" required of every student; 

A minimum of 18 courses, or the eq_uivalent, 
is reopaired for graduation. If you fail any 
basic^ speech, composition or literature course, 
you must repeat it. 

If you fail any other course, you must re- 
peat it or substitute another. Por example, if 
you fail an English co'urse dui'ing the first six 
week’s period, you must either repeat it or sub- 
stitute another during some subsequent six 
week’s period. Such failures will obligate you 
to schedule two or mere English courses during 
a six week's period, one during your regularly 
scheduled English period and the other during 
regularly scheduled study halls. 

Furthermore, a minimum scholastic average must be maintained 



for graduation; 



o . .in any year at least five courses must be 
satisfactorily completed and a final grade of 
at least 70 must be earned in each. How^ever, 
if one of the courses is failed, the final av- 
erage of the six courses must be 70 or over; 
otherwise the course failed must be repeated 
or an additional course must be successfully 
completed during some subsequent six weeks’ 
period. 
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lour^o:;!! .quartors which n:ay be attempted duriaq- iwe ihreo 
school years, nine must be passing grades to satisfy the groid- 
uation requirement in English. 

Other states have less strict r eopuirernents on students. 
V.indsoi'’, hisGouri, whose state laws are apparently not so 
scringent as other states, requires only four semesters of 
English in the six semesters of tenth, eleventh, a.nd t’.velfth 
grades. South hitsap, Washington, also does not require a 
full schedule of English courses diuring the three high school 
years; students are expected to have completed five of the 



iix semester 



s of high school in English for graduation- 



although they advise that the college-bound have six or 



more , 

A small number of schools have gone to the "Pass-Pail" 
grading system, with four indicating that this is the only 
method used to report pupil progress. Tv/elve others indicate 
that both P-? and the traditional A, B, C are employed in 
their curriculums. 



Scheduling and Registering 

Scheduling of the multiple elective courses is less of 
a difficulty than it appears. Students registering for 
courses are asked to list tv/o or three choices, marking them, 
by preference. While guidance and the English departm;ent 
attempt to give each student his first choice, it often 
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the second 


or tnird 


'nton 


noints out 


that cha: 


.n be 


acco.nplish 


ed throU;p‘ 
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roLC?.odulc "study periods, physical education classic, £'ov- 
^:rr.r.ient , economics, and other sereestor length courses pre- 
viously scheduled back-to-back." The Lake County, Colorado, 
curriculum has handled this rescheduling problem through the 
year well enough to have four separate schedulings through 
the ;/ear for its quarter i^'ear courses. 

Other schools decline to face this problem, instead 



rerouiring that students register for all their courses at the 
beginning of the year. The result is that the English i^eriod 
remains the same for all students. An even more limited, but 
plausible, form of the multiple elective program proposed by 
one school is to schedule students into "English'" first, 
resulting in a block of two or three hundred students of all 
three grades scheduled for English during a particular period. 
These students, then, are given the choice among several 
courses. The possibility of students being scheduled for the 
course they desire is more limited, hov/ever, because of the 
limiting effect of keeping the students within this time 



period. 



A master course schedule is employed by five schools, 
indicating that a particular course, while not being offered 
one year, y/ill be offered the next, so that students can pla; 
their course of study early. It is generally accepted among 
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co-.c-vi.is c'-'j-diC'd ■tni'.i; coui"^;ijii arc autor:‘.a';ical?:.y drcarcd id 
aa ir.aaddicic-rit r.urdor of students choose thca, or, cor.- 
'.'v-i'-c cly , in tlaose schools which present a rreat nu.'.iocr of 
courses "CO determine how many students are int erostod , courses 
arc adopted v/hen a sufficient nuJ.aber cnrollo 

fhe fronton, Michigan, program registers students in the 
spring of each year for the two courses which they anticipate 
taking. fhe courses may follow the course of stud^^ outlined 
by the student with his counsellor and his ninth grade Eng- 
lish teacher and signed by the parents in the sjpring of xhe 
sxudent’s ireshnan yea.r, but course changes from this ori- 
ginal plan may be made. 

A program request indicating the courses selected 
•will then be signed by the student and approved 
by his English teacher. The counselor will re- 
view' with the student his plan of work and the 
courses he has selected for the following school 
year. If the plan of work, course selections, 
past performance and standardized test scores 
appear to be compatible, the student v/ill be en- 
rolled in the courses he has selected. 

Tine English teacher is a vital part of the comriseling process. 
English teachers from the South Kitsap, Washington, high 
school spend a day at the junior high school counseling the 
froshmien before their sophomore course choices are made. The 
Telstar, Maine, program makes students responsible for in- 
itiating conferences for guidance purposes. Telstar, Maine, 
is also the only school siurveyed w'hich employs modular sched- 
uling. Their modular plan is reviewed in Appendix II. 
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2L'JiCc."CQr2 in'ccrcsted in 1:2^0 multiple elective eye:. 
I::':lie2: cxiould also be aware that total-school r.ralti':le 

W ^ 

ms are in existence. Three of 'the aroyrams s' 






V.; . . ; 0 O C c. 



1 school elective proy;rar:is. Iowa University 
j- , Iowa; Telstar, Bethel, Maine; a:ad Lah 



;'.va City 



7o 



AX J- Cu;. 



y or 



nic; 



on- 
oic e 



Ccouity, Leadville, Colorado, permit choice from a vari 
courses in all disciplines. Tire transition causes litt3 
difficulty when one realises that with the exception oi' 
social studies and English, schools have been largely n 
graded and elective for' a number of years. The change • 

’nas occured in history w'ithin these schools is essentia|.ly 
the same as the change in English, except that the chroio- 
logical approach has, by necessity, been retained to a < 
siderable extent. The result is that the Lake Co-unty ci 
of co’urses in social studies includes the following nine 
Vvcek courses: 

American History I - Progressive Movement ( 1 89 O- 1 92'p) 
American 2distory II - Roaring Twenties (1920-1930) 
American History III - Great Depression ( 1930--1940) 
American History IV — The Great War (1940-1950) 

American History V - Social and Political Unrest (1S'|50- 

Present ) 

Western Civilisation I 
Western Civilization II 

Contemporary World History I, II, III, IV 
Current Events I 
Current Events II 
American Government I 
American Government II 
Sociology 

Consumer Economics 
Human Growth and Development I 
Human Growth and Development II 
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'I'l:;:; czh^r coursoE of study in tho hi^rh school 'n.ic.-. • \.ro 
cui '.'ino.lly luno^oly electives^ also have ooon expand o o. • 'ln„ 
lo'.va University High School science cepartricnt has adaoa such 
in-cc2''esting courseE as "Prohlerns ' of Population and Pollu'cion, 
■■•Science and Cultur'e: Mutual Sifscts/' "Science Saninar: In- 
dividual Hc'search Experiences," "Photographic Principles,"' 
and "Electronics." Ihe Telstar, Maine, program has also 
expanded its programs, forming such courses of study for art 
as "iancient Art," "Ivledieval Art," "Renaissance Art," "Modern 
Art," "Drawing Problems," "Lithography," "Sculpture I d II," 
and "Ceramics I & II." 
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Chapter 7 



THh JUh'IOx^. xHIGK SCHOOL AHD HIHTK GHiiDL 



Hive j'anior high schools have made information available 
on their curriculums, including tv;o from the Linda ICubich 
reporto This review w'ill treat each of them individually, 
supplying as much pertinent data as necessary. 



V.atcrville Jvmior High, Haine 

The V/aterville program is a heterogeneous grouping of 
students involving the seventh and eighth grades. Students 
are permitted to choose four courses at one time for all four 
terms of the year. 

Every course will include individualized reading 
and individualized spelling, writing, speaking 
and independent and group activities and projects. 

A variety of elective courses have been formulated: 

Journalism 

Sports 

Creative V/riting 
Slyth and Folklore 
Mysteries — Whodunit? . 

Short Stories 
Kan and Kis World 
Development of our Language 
How to Study and Research 
Oral Communication 
Poetry 

Famous Authors - Twain and Thoreau 
Pla^/ Production 
Radio and Television 
American Folklore and Legends 
The Novel 
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proj;r:;yr. ic consid jn'^oly noi'o- li raided zui.y. tde ; 
Coddr..;; oyi. Its s:ivshc.sis is upon dovelo'oin-'r the unylis:; 









ourssG included: 



4 1 c,-:- 



an 



r:..adiry~ Ho-.-icdial/Corr setive - elective for 7-12 
Vocabulary > Gpellingj Handwriting - grade 7, rs4 
literature Appreciation - g;rade 7, advanced 
Creorcive Writing 

■a Junior liinn^ Bellevue, Washington 

Little information is available on this program. _ 

co'orses, however, was supplied: 
iiuuor 

leaders Theater 
Irama 

Creative 'writing 

il) JD vJ u o Ijl 

Debs-te 

Poetry 

Llyshology 

J ournalism 

Annual 

Heading 

e authors indicate that next year they anticipate beginning 
independent study program. 



Tyce j'unior High School, Bellevue, Washington 

As with Hyak, little information except a list of 
courses was made available on this curriculum; 



Writing Workshop 
Advanced Journalism 
Heading En j oyment 
Heading Improvement 
Heading Development 
Speed Heading 
Children's Theatre 
Drama 

Advanced Drama 
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;rc.ii':r c.nd Study Skills 
.S 2- ^ 

-»-/ O tJ*— » be) 



tar Ji-ui; 



r-' 



jehool, Bethel 



' P* .V. 'T' “I Q 4* 



r program was adopted because of 



u~—0 ••lul vj— _^jue 

It is con- 



elcc'cive curriculum in the senior high school, 
sid^rably well developed with eighteen week courses phased in 
four levels. As with the high-school program, the yunior 
leigh school is a total school elective system. The courses 
include; 

Grade ?2 Transitional Grammar and Composition - required for 

phases 3 and 4 

Speaking, Writing and Listening - required for 

phase 2 

Individualized English - required for phase 1 

Electives 

ilumor and Imagination - phases 2, 3, and 4 
Adventure - phases 2, 2 >> s.nd 4 
Biography - phases 2, 3? send 4 

Once Upon a Time (Mythology and Folklore) phases 2, 

3 , and 4 

Grade S: Transitional Grammar and Composition - required for 

phases 3 and 4 

Speaking, 'Writing and Listening - required for 

phases 3 and 4 

Individualized English - required for phase 1 

Electives 

The Play's the Thing - phases 2, 3? and 4 
The Edge of Tomorrow - phases 2, 3> and 4 
Silhouettes — phases 2, 3> and 4 
The Punnybone — phases 2, 3> and 4 



The Mi.’.ltiple Elective Program in the Ninth Grade 



Among 
their high 



schools which have included the freshman year in 
school programs, various methods have been used in 
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education of thooe yoi^v 



r . ■'O — 



v^rO'jrc.r;! inc.lvid c;j tl.orn diroc:;ly ir.. • 

v.-i-:?: a.' 02 :do:::or es , allov/ino; ciioic'j amony 'idc: ccar’^.-oi •;.r: 

i:.oyl'-o:i'or>-s choose. T*ie Chatnarp.;, Ifessach'asse^csj rlillshoro 
'.:iscov.ri j cind Lafoyettej Indiouia, programs also appar .rally 
i::c].ude ahe ninth grade in the elective progra.rn with the 
cohoo'' three high school grades. 

has segregatsa u:ic; 
from the multiple elective curricul'um err.nhasiz 



:e fort fairfield, Maine, program has sevre<-atcd the-; 



The ninth grade English classes will be 
grouijod heterogeneously . One day each week will 
be devoted to vocabulary and spelling. Two days 
c£ich week the students will work on improving 
:reading skills and studying the various forms of 
literature. Two days weekly will be spent on a 
review of fundamentals of gramma,r and writing. 

The most unusual and imaginative approach to the fresiiman 

year of English is the Orono, Maine, program. For that 

reason, their description is reproduced here: 

Frcslirnen do not take these elective courses, 
but they do have an opportunity to become a- 
cquainted with the different personalities on the 
staff and their varied approaches to subject mat— 

' ter. The 100 freshmen are divided alphabetically 
into five groups which are- scheduled into English 
classes during the same period each day. An Eng- 
lish teacher is assigned to each group as a base 
teacher. This base teacher meets v/ith his group 
for 5 days a week during the first quarter of the 
year to teach vocabulary, spelling, and word 
awareness on Monday, literature on Tuesday and 
v/ednesday, and language usage and comn^osition on 
Thursday and Friday. For the other three quarters 
iie meets all 5 groups on a rotating schedule to 
offer a tinit of six weeks duration which can be 
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or' throe droys o. '.voch. 
to his ov,r. biOGo rroup 



II'O 



d'-h.v.i .L 0 *. -1 - u^..Mc2o 

units offered to al'-l fr oehorun rrouro by 
a bu'Go toucher include poetry, drama, chert 
ctorioG, nen-f ic tioii, and a novclo As the lir- 
el-ary type under consideroition chanres, the 
xcaeher rotates^ During xhe throe quarxers of 
this rotciting schedule , each base teacher is 
r:'.cc.ting with his own group for two days per 
wceh and at other times to offer short units ■ 
covering such topics as logic and critical 
xninhingn At the same time that the freshexan 
develops a feeling of security from identi- 
fica.tion with his own teacher,- he also meexs 
four oxhers on the English staff o In turn, the 
English staff is meeting all freshmen^ There- 
fore, the English teacher, serving fo-r th.ree 
years as a homeroom teacher for the same base 
group, is prepared to act as an Snglisii guid- 
ance counsellor for this base gx'oup and to as- 
sist other students vfnen tiie need arises* 

The sixth m-ernber of the English staff has 
been freed during the freshman English period 
to provide remedial help for students iden- 
xixied as having reading and comprehension 
handicaps* Since remedial shills classes are 
small, no more than five members, the teacher has 
a cha.nce to provide the kind of remedial in- 
struction and special attention each of these 
"special” students* needsc 
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Cr..apter 8 



CCrXLUSiOrsS A:X3 AAGC:. 



A:2I.DAGIC:iS 



■jlict r.iultiplc elective program in Englich is v/crthv/nilc 
eecanse of its ability to satisfy problems in English in- 
stinvation and its use of sound educational theory » It is a 
v.or'ci.y program both in its limited and extensive for.r.s for 
engaging student interest in English. It is not necessary 



uioor s 



-ir.iit themselves to a choice between toaal im- 



pl -mentation and retention of the traditional English instruc- 
tion. Sven in limited use, as in Lincoln, Kebrasha, where a 
three-week elective is offered between semesters each year, 
or in Clairton, Pennsylvania , where a similar program exists 
with rem.edial instruction for the slow and electives for the 
more able students d'oring a month-long February semester 
break, the program has shown itself to be useful. 

Schools initiating the program should begin by defining 
or redefining their objectives.' No new curriculum can be 
effective if the content around v/hich it is formed is nebuloui 
or invalid. Certainly in the skill areas detailed behavioral 
objectives are necessary. One of the problems w'hich exists 
in the schools studied is the apparent lack of detailed, 
concrete, sequential objectives in the teaching of English. 
While general objectives were mentioned in sequence, espe- 
cially for the study of literature as outlined in Chapter 6 
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ur.cor '•l'”c;ividu;r.li 2 iri;^- Instruc tion , " the ob* ^ctiv^e r.ot 

x'c:.\.r.;li:':ed to ib'ive firm guidance to tne teacher in a true- 

~C U. P 1. i'- £■* X il O CO U.1** “QO p 

V.'itii the objectives of each course should be included 
the beneficial outcoines anticioat ed with this new oronrarn 
stated in general philosophy objectives to give direction to 
tiu- prograr .1 and to make possible measurement of the results 
after ei period of its use. Central to the general philosophy 
adopted must be the goal of fostering enjoyment of learning 
and of using the English skills. 



I.luch time and careful consideration of the alternatives 
are involved in establishing a successful new program. A 
variety of new programs should be investigated and examined 
first-hand if possible. The result of these investigations 
and of department planning sessions however, must be a cur- 
riculum unique to the school, because every school is unique 
in its needs. Scarsdale, Kew York, employs a program whicn 
relies heavily upon independent study; 95/^ of their students, 
hov/ever, go to college after graduation. Similarly, Trenton, 
Michigan, employs certain courses requiring expensive equip- 
ment and mechanical devices, but they were subsidized by a 
1200,000,00 federal grant. The programs of these schools 
have unique a,spects which most other programs should not 
attempt to encompass. 



There is a great need of the cooperation of faculty 
members for this program to succeed. If preliminary 
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i::': oi' multiple elective pi'-ovrarne hae not V;:r-ou;;;tu 

a e taut:.; on t mombors to the conviction that thio io a wr.rth- 
v.nilo pi-oa;ra:ri, it hat little chance of succ cedinin,', oe]jCcially 
union administration pressure. Inherent in the system is tne 
onanmo which will occur in pupil attitude through increased 
teacher enthusiasm. Reluctant and dissatisfied teachers will 
generate ill-feeling and distrust within the school, hardly 
a favorable educational environment. The cooperation of all 
teachers is necessary. 

'The courses formulated in existing programs have no 
apparent bounds, except the nebulous distinction that most 
courses involve some form of communication. There, is no need 
for restrictions on types of courses, for even the "self- 
ad, yustmeni:" co^'ses can be taught as a thematic approach to 
iiteramure incorporating English skills use. The important 
aspects of the courses should be that the skill areas are a 
primary objective of each course, with reading being the most 
important. Included among the courses must be selections 
which appeal to every level of student, ranging from the 
traditional surveys to more contemporary, youth-orient ed 
subjects. 

An initial survey of student interest in the selection 
of courses formulated will serve to indicate which courses 
•(•/ill moat attract students. After the survey, a master 
scheduie can be established intended to give studenxs a 
choice among a variety of courses designed to engender 
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Che Co-opcrativo Cn^^lish h::a:r.inaT,ion ehould he ;;ivee - 1 ; 
111.'. aluc.er.‘:c e-iiC'i year to dctor.tiiie their co.tyeter.c e i:e e.'ie 
various Inylieh disciplines. V/itli this inforrnaticn anl 
records on past performance of the student, eficctivo ccur-- 



c an tale place, 



:udents vvi].! c-eceivo coni 



± vj 2 U - 



cur 






uuay tnen, and schedule appointments wixh 



Injiish advisors who review the choices with ti.,.0 stuconoo ana 



c oun 


sel them, noting tht 


3 student's scores on 
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Co— operaxive 
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ich Bxamination and 


any other available 
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the 
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dent 


's past performance 


in English, and the 


stude 


:nt ' s 


areas 



of interest. Included in the curriculum guide are xhe title, 
difficulty of the course, skills necessary before enrollment, 
prerequisites where applicable, and the skills which v.dll be 
taught or the content of the co'orse in an informal course 
descripxion. 

No information is available on how successful the Ivlad- 
ison Avenue approach to course titles and descriptions is, 
but certainly the course description should reflect the tone 
and substance of the course. "Hot Rods" could be described 
as "V7herc it's at — hot wheels and hot guys on the. move" to 
axtract the less academically inclined student. Kov/ever, 
study of the Bible as literature can hardly be titled "Good 
Vibrations from Sinai" or the description be "Read how YH'.VH 
socked it to the bad guys on the black chariots; read how 
Hoses decided on which side to put the' part in the Red Sc-a." 
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yc&r or during; la.do 3u;r.n;or bedore Ecbnooi opcr..:, abu- 

\/d-i--L ^0^00 b u 0 0 0 VI il. 3 0 o ^ b. d b.03. ^ bib . . 0 V JT* X .3 0 V. X* 

pr^:Scrcrccc , under the t];uidance of their Srpplich teach,e‘'‘ 3 . 
dchcolr eloctinvi to schedule the entire year at this reijiS'- 
tration will have students indicate three courses for each 
eib’hteen, nine, or six-week period. Computer programing or 
scnedule juggling by the English department and guidance 
department will result in students being scheduled for one or 
more courses, depending on the answer they have given to the 
option of more than one coiurse per semester or opuarter at 
the bottom of the course-preference card. It is possibi, 
through changing of courses such as physical education, 
driver training, and so forth, that the English courses may ■ 
be scheduled in different time periods through the year. 
Changes in the schedule after initial choice can be made by 
consulting with the guidance department and student’s advisor, 
V/hile some schools have indicated that able students 
may elect not to take English during portions of their high 
school career, this practice ignores the sound philosophy 
that education must be a continual growth to the fullest 
extent possible and that this growth must extend in all aca- 
demic directions. Alternatives for schools anxious to exempt 
students to free teachers, encourage performance among stu- 
dents, and emphasize the freedom of the multiple elective 
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i:c:iool elective 'orovrarw 



.orvjc are cTxc0v.r2.Q0a xo xaac ar.r 
;c 'Ll-o ccurceo taken in other lieldc co xh 
::.acher can aid students in their cormunic 
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ivor:'- school the influence of English should, ertend into 
disci'olines ana the teacher should rake Inir.solf availrbl 



;o sxxidcnxs for help in communication assignrnen 



XG in cxne: 



i'.reas of study » 

Before establishing a multiple elective pregram, sex'era 
decisions must be x’,ade. In deciding course length, the six, 
nine, and eighteen week lengths are most popular. Certainly 
xhe six: and nine week lengths extend the raxionale behind 
shortening course length to a logical end, and these shorter 
courses cause a renewing enthusiasm in both students and 
teachers as well as insuring that students will benefit from 
the instruction of a variety of teachers. Allowing the 
common denominator of three w’eeks also makes possible xhe 
combination of all three lengths in a single curriculum. 
Confusion can be avoided by assigning credits with the value 
of one credit for one week of English instruction. 

Only foxir schools extend the curriculum to the ninth 
grade, but inclusion of freshmen is a choice which must be 
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school j :n£kin£;’ a full year of cone er.fi-a u; 



en 



lo.y_irn a.-ri^xa unncceceary . Ai'i:e?n tne- lower ^yraaeSj baaie 



an be performed in any eleeiive elaesroon- Another 
ation that yrada nine ean be ineluded is the fact that the 
ivo elective junior high schools are apparently successful 
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ogram even to .years seven and ei.aht. 



of tl:e lack of the highly desireable K-12 
secuential English objectives in schools^ often a general 
deficiency'' is found among students in skills v/hich should 
have been mastered in earlier grades. The high priority of 
h'nglish skills makes necessary the satisfying of these de- 
ficiencies. In the multiple elective program three alter- 
'xiaxives are available for grouping students to attack general 
P'roblems: (1) conscious channeling of the students with 
sireilar problem.s into particular courses, (2) the "English 
three day''s a week v/ith an interspersed elective" and (3) the 
"workshop method." 

The first alternative involves establishing courses in 
remedial reading, writing, and speaking specifically de- 
signed for those deficient students and channeling them 
into these courses. Students are capable of 'understanding 
their own shortcomings , and are anxious to overcome them 
when they are shown the methods. In the traditional English 
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rnonymous v;i*tn tne u:';Z'.''c;rs:^.:. 



uiroc: courses eupj.oyca. oy several oi ire ru. 
-ocli iu iris study- kecuirina ire sauc ::as; 



- 



e... 0C;1^0/ 



courses 



W s 



r.o.,'-axe3 tnc oer.eiats ol inaiviaualizax:. 



:r ;,o":ion and the precepts of the ri'altiple elective r.p'axor 
,:;.:inly the student rsadini; on the 13 '^' ^rade lovol has no 



■V' p 



;‘airea rea.din^x course, nor can 



course in ex- 



nosixicn aid the student having difficulty creatin- lucid 
'.leniences, or a course in public speaking benefit xno shy 
child ’.vho ca.nnot conr.runicat e effectively in inxerpersonal 
relationships. Teachers raust be able to identify student 
needs through written records of past perfoririance and the 
Co-operative English Examination and channel remedial stu- 
dents into classes specifically designed to satisfy their 
needs . 

A second method of grouping students for remedial 
learning follows the lines of the experiment reported in the 
California Journal of Educational Research in which an 



' ■'v.'i.l.liarn Georgiades, and Joan B.'h'ilke, ”An Exp 
ay-a-V/'eek Versus Thre e-Day-a—,7eek E:.glisn Ch li. 






erspersed Elective,” California Journi.l of E.n. 



Research,” 1 5 ( September , ISClj, pp. '.yO-lhc. 
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o;:,v oi' colie^^'e pr eparatorr'y ;;ur'.ic-''c v; jra .plvc::" 

;r.r: "lc:cxivc- 01 their choice for xv.’o oi the five •■.veehly 'Ir.r- 
lieh ir.ctructioii days and an option to chooao “Speecn” for 
one oi the rcr.ainin£; three days oi i'orr.al h'nplish instruc- 
tion. V/hilo the researonors wore very reserved in acceTJting 
the apparent success of their einieriraent , "A face-value 
analysis oi the findings v/ould indicate that those pupils 
vaio had English only three days a weeii periorned twice as 



'.veil on the STS English Sxart.' 



y/hile the electives in the 



cnpcrinent were not strictly English, the possibility re- 
nains for English elective courses, especially those designed 
for the less able student, to include tv;o '‘enrichment days" 
in the week during which advanced students are free to pursue 
enrichment activities or mini-electives and remedial students 
to be regrouped for instruction in their deficient areas« 

The third method of grouping students for remedial in- 
struction follows the guidelines suggested by Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, as derived from the British "workshop method" of 
grouping, a form of team teaching. Teachers v.'ho have Eng- 
lish classes during the same block of time (period 1, 2, etc. 
meet regularly after school to discuss general deficiencies 
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'Georgiades, p.l98. 



.■'erbert J. IVIuller, The Uses of Engl 
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iui’inj; tr-is Ci.oc:C oi xin:e xo oc pcric:Mca--y rorr'c:..;,;: od 
:'cr accivitiac '.vaich rnirjht raii£;e from the rcatiro to remedial, 
jhe r.:c:hoda of aroeroin^^ depend upon the accivixy planned, so 
ji.e.t sGciomietric , interest, ability, creativity, raadinn 

or doficiency £;roupin£,‘ are variously employed for 
ef receive instruction. Remedial students, especially, 



Cc.>:. Oi, 



c nrouped according to their difficulty for special 



ovcrcorr.ing ane problam. 

:.o.:eneous grouping are avoided by frequently changing the 



The unf ort'oriat e asrects of 



1 . r j t " r 1-! t 1 V 



type of grouping and students involved. 

Because instruction in shills is so important no the 
curriculum, teachers must take a realistic look at the Bng- 



.ish skill areas. By far the most imoortant area i; 



'.n 



reading skills. Designers of nev/ curricul’ams might do '.veil 
zo take some direction from the Melbourne, Florida, non- 
graded school in emphasizing reading skills to a great extent 
'.viuh all students severely retarded in this area and to some 
extent every year with students reading belo'.v their grade- 
level, Certainly, reading in developmental reading and 
remedial reading classes should be included in every cur- 
riculum, and improving reading skills should be a stated 
objective in every course of study. 

Research continues into the effectiveness of formal 
written composition instruction with contradictory findings, 





v;o~0; however f indi caring xhar oorr.positior. inetructior. in 
v;n: ;;;.:por jjro.doe hae liitle or no offcct on abiliiy in CG.r.- 
poaivion. lie^^ardless of whe-ther sneh. inctrucoion is woroh- 
or no'G;, 2n£;li3h teachers can rely on the fact that 






research , writing and enpository writing are of little bene- 
fit to the slower student while letter-writing, application 
writing, and ’so forth tio'.y be useful. Vocational writing and 
everyday writing courses must be available as well as expos- 
itory and research writing. 

In 'sioeaxing and listening, the opportunity for formal 
speahing situations occurs so seldom for the average person 
that instruction in formal speech is worthwhile only for the 
advanced student. Instruction in impromptu speaking, par- 
liamentary procedure, group discussion, and class partici- 
pation are invaluable for average students, and small, in- 
formal-classes in which students having difficulty in inter- 
personal comm'onication can be encouraged to relate personal 
experiences or discuss subjects on which they have knov/ledge 
will be of great personal value to severely inhibited stu- 
dents. Submitting these students to the icy plunge of the 
formal speech situation under the scrutiny of their more able 
peers is dangerous cruelty, not effective education. A valid 
movement is also forming to teach speech from' a listener’s 
point of view, for half of our involvement in informal 
speaking- consists of listening, and nearly all of our 
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n. is ii'noraliy conceded that insiruc lion in 
;r.:.'.:ir has no ai;preciable effect on ability i: 



w V y 



readini;. Gra.'miar instruction nay be benofici; 
iricr to taking a foreign liinguagc » I'nrlic.i ! 



Cl »J ^ uds/^^Iiuj ci 



,fter the lov/er grades j on 



y for.,'. 



, , no 



.no IV 



— .i _L If .,t iC/ h 



scuna.^ i’’Cj 
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__ lerat'j.re study, the Olynpia, V/ashington; ^ 2 t ■ 
".'i-chigan; and felstar, Iviaine, plans appear .no: 
siuddnts retarded in reading- a.nd literature study. 

.■.h.i::is is upon supplying the tools for later cultivaxion of 
learning through e.npha.sizing reading for pleasure to ihe ex- 

This objective 



elusion of all other literature disciplines, 
is included for the average student, also, but he can learn 
ihe artistic aspects of the literary effort as well. Finally 
the advanced studeni in reading and literatiuce study enjoys 
both enphaseb with concentration on the literary effort and 
forn. 

I’o grouping is without difficulties. Educational re- 
search indicates positive and negative aspects of both het- 
erogeneous and homogeneous grouping by ability, with little 
agreement among experimental data. The results of the Tren- 
ton, uichigan, evaluation, however, indicate that -'pnaoinr" 
is effective and does not result in demoralising slow-c.r sou- 
dents as may happen with homogeneous grouping. The aotitude 
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•.’vv.-'}’.. ;',o £;.li cl; rr.ox'c enjoy:i'o'ic^ 'I'cc;’. 

be:ic; icial acy-octc of r.orr.o^^enec'cc c’ro'upir.ij,' ore roz: 
cur rf.c uc.r:nfv.l effects, presumably because of thc: 
obclcc wish counseling v/hich is involved., 

V.'iiile the •■'!, 3, C" grading system is inadequu 
r-r sysxem. is little better* It is unfortunate ths 



^ O U 



res.listic methods of reporting pupil progress are ernplo^/'ed 
for a minority of students. The written report of learning 
probleras and the filing of a check-list of deficiencies of 
the- failing student as well as the parental conference to 
discuss his lack of progress, the only realistic methods of 
reporting puiDil progress, are reserved for the failing stu- 
dent. A written report of progress and of the skills learned, 
and/or a checklist of strong and weak points, and/or par- 



ental conference during two or three days twice a year are 
the most adequate raethods of reporting pupil progress. 

Courses should be made available for all levels of stu- 
dent interest, and ability. There is a tendency, in sorae of 
the schools, for the authors to attempt to satisfy the 
longing present from first-year teaching to bring the mature 
college coiAT'ses enjoyed so much by teaching faculty diuaing 
their college years to the public school. While being able 
zo roach courses of interest to teachers is impoa'tanx in rhe 
cura'iculum , student's needs must be foremost. While it may 
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oo'.'.r:. •..r,; j i/;ncre fne noecio o.r;c. ircc'r o>oi,'c c;: ,..o ...oo 

c.c'.'.oo by procontiniy courses beycr.d xroir r.a'uurixy, 

Pinally, there is need of oxteeisive testiioe; cf :,xudonx 
to doxcro'.ino puy.il yroyrecs and attitude- in the nev/ yrorraa. 
It, ror.ains i”porto.nt for bnylish teachers to ccncc.rn 

xh.ensolvcs v/ith the effectiveness of their aethods in 
a T ;.,':.inins the indicated educational goals» 

Regardless of the variety of multiple' elective program 
adoptedj educators must hold as central objectives the en- 
y;endering of student interest in English, the cultivation o 
a desire to use the English skills, and acquisition of a 
competency in these skill areas. The multiple elective pro 
gram appears to be able to accomplish these objectives. 
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'l:ho. Palo P.lto .?ro.'"r'ar;': 



ll.tj wall-developed Palo Alxo projrare ia prc'oa?:ly oh 
:v:cal i;r.ap;i-‘:itive ia ios use of ccnorac tirip; lo individual 
inaTa-ucoicii, All coursea may be taken within tne ''paao- 



credit" policy of the school under the follo'wing program 



;.ii 



0 or 



couraos in the first (vAiite) section are offered 
LhuLISH C-HADUA'DION AhQUIHlahhT CiiEDIT. Phis 



means tnat, as witPi present classes, the various 
basic vvritin/j, reading and speaking: skills will be 
practiced and taught and that a significant piece of 
writing v/ill be required every two weeks » Phere are 
some options available, r.owever. If there is an 
option, this will be stated between the "Possible 
I'eachers'’ line and the "Course Description" and in- 
dicates special types of credit which can be indiv- 
idually contracted for v/ith the teacher of the 
course. This credit line for some of the courses, 
for enam:ple: DAGLISH 31: PILH STUDY, states that 
STUDaaTS I£AY contract for SKRICHMLKT credit. ‘'En- 
richment Credit" means that the student is taking 
the course after his English graduation rec,uirement 
has been completed. The student who contracts with 
the teacher for "Enrichment Credit" generally will 
DOT be reoAiired to fulfill the basic skills or 
writing r eepairements that the regular student must 
complete. Thus, though receiving credit for 
taking the course, this "Enrichment Credit" stu- 
dent V/ILL NOT BE EULEILLING HIS ENGLISH GRADUATION 



REQUIREAEAT BY TARIEG THIS COlhtSE. 



Other courses in the white section, for exarnole 
EHGLISH 90: THE V/0RLD3 OP CiUiUCER AND SHAKESPEARE, 
may be contracted by .Advanced Placement students 
for A.P credit. This would entail agreement be- 
forehand and fulfillment of a contrac t which in- 
volves Vvork of superior equality beyona the regular 
recuirements of the course. 

The courses in the second (blue) section are oei:-\g 
offered for Er/RICHREKT CREDIT ONLY and DO EOT f..;l- 
fill the English graduation requirem.ents . A stu- 
dent signs into these in addition to a course wnicn 
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ir y.-ocsiblo i’or a studer.t to take a cc'j.r:.-;e ac- 
for ■''Enr-ica:::erit Credit” ii' r.o la r.ct 
•a.tar.ocusly takint; a course for 2r..';ii:::. y^ad- 
icn roouir oaer.t or if he has not alreacy 
ked tr.e :!-ecuir c:nent , j3Ui' he should understand 
■•: his IkGLiSh C-HADUATIOS RnQUIEEkEhl 13 kOf 
:vc- ?'JL?II-LSD BY THAT COURSE. 
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•‘ihe daily 



laeir aescription is reproducea acre: 
caooi schedule will consisx ci 



hiedule will 

iwcaxy-iour (24) f if xeen-rninuie periods or .ucd- 
ulos- ’I'aa exacx length of a class or selection 

' " ^ \rp 

• tj — of ~ ~ u ■ ' — 

iO 






l^,-,0-Lvv^C UJ- 



ry iron day to day hut will he a 
S3 lif t een-uinute nodules- 



.CO end of 



exc . 



nin- 

T'he lengxh of xne rr.ecxir.g 



a era: 



01 



:he type of instrucxion planned and 
i given selection, host sslecxions 



v/ill not n.eet every day, hut rather two, three; 



J. i I 



tines a weeh. This flexibility allows a stu- 
xo -elect more selections tnan usually possible, 



thus giving him an opport'onity to explore various 
areas of inxerest within the normal school day. 

Students not scheduled for selection meeting 
a given day will have an opport’unity to 

9 



‘ r r~\ “I "v^ 



The 



browse, study and do research reading in the li- 
brary; to conduct laboratory experiments in the 
research center; to have conferences with their 
xeach-ers and guidance counselors; to v.'ork indepen- 
dently in the mathematics laboratory, art studio, 
ma.sic suite, and physical education area; to sxudy 
in an area provided; or to relax in the cafeteria. 

accorripanying sample schedule will give an indication o 

method in which the modular schedule can be implement e 

LS reprinted from the I.feine 
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2^(1 Sociology-Psychology 
2/16B U. S. History 
131 American Literature 
l( 3 ll Trigonometry 
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.cscriioxiori oi uiio 



i‘'.;.ies courses offered to above-average students in 



vl O" 



-level in lieu of the shorter elective courses 



els used are drown nhasing designations . 
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Sophcr.ore H'uroanities - 046 - one year 



Level 
J ^ 



rhOChDUnS lOH ADlISSIOIs : Ninth grade studentc 



Wi-Li 



their English teacher to be con- 

English teachers 



;iaerea zor xruraanities. 



.'ill 



subnit applicants' names to the ninth grade 
counselor who should consider the following 
criteria in making recor.rnendation: 

a) Ninth nrade C-?A — 3«0 or aioove 

b) 
c ) 

u j 



N'inth grade English — grade of 3 or above 
Student's dependability and maturity of interest 
Achievement scores on available standardised 
tests 



i\'o screening will be done by the high schoolo No 
student will be excluded if interest and desire out- 
weigh previous achievement record. 

Sophomore Humanities is a full-year course. Comp- 
osition is integrated, throughout, with study of 
books chosen v/ith reference to sophom.ore needs and 
interest in the introduction to fiction (old and 
new), poetry (traditional and modern), and drama 
(ancient, Renaissance, a.nd modern). Grammar and 
syntax are studied and drilled; this includes a 
survey of the history of the English language. Ihe 
results of reading and drill are brought together in 
papers that develop themes of depth and scope, 
leadings are from the following general areas and 
specific 'works: modern short stories, pootr;:, 
ditional and modern, and nove.' 

9 
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Conrad’s Heart of Jarkness, 





-iilp; : - 0-'7 - or. a yea::' 3 •' I 

.'vro-.y.; U;i ' jo: Scyhornoro •“•.jrnanitios 046 and/c.-' yro- 
/ioui; io.ylio':'- -jcacl'.er ' o r e c o rnrn o r. d a " j ion* 




•..'-■.a 'cco'yry, r.cvelo, and plays a:re studiad in chnon- 
olojical ordvar vvitn reference to their- reflection o 
i:earican thought and its many literary forrr.So Co:,.- 
toeition is again integrated with the readings and 
o.nalysco of then* Students working tov/ard colleg;e 
entrance are expected to show growth in Yocaoulary , 
rea.ding ability; style in cornposi tion , and indepen- 
dence in study a.nd analyses of 'works assigned* 



Se:-;itr J.nnanities — 048 — one year 3 4 5 

I'rer epuisite : Junior Ihurnanities 047 or teacher rcc- 
ennendation. 

The reading list for this course includes: Horner's 
1. 1 iad ; Soirhocles' 'Th sban PI, ay s ; Plato's Phaedo ; 
..iircuc /rurelius’ Meditations ; Ross’ The Modi oval 
Reader; Chaucer's Canterbury T ales ; Shakespeare's 
Piing Lear , Hamlet , and Macbeth . 

In the second semester the following works are a- 
vailable: David Wright’s trans*; Beowulf; Dante’s 
Divine Comedy; Milton’s Paradise Lost; Alexander 
Pope’s Selected V/orks; Jonathan Swift’s G-ullivar’s 
Travels; Srnollet’s Kumphrey Clinker; Bronte’s 
V/uthering. Heights ; Tolstoy's Anna Karenina; Ibsen’s 
Selected Plays; Shaw’s Ma^'or Barbara.; Joseph Con- 
rad’s The Rigger of the Narcissus; James Joyce's 
The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; T*. S* 
Eliot's Murder' in the Ca.thedral; and Jean Anouilh’s 
Bscket. The emphasis in this semester is on in- 
dependent study of three of these v/orh-s scieexed 
by the student and on the basis of class intro- 
duction developed into papers representing the kind 
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A » YYY.C-IYVBIC ENGLISH 

1 . 3'js::n2ss obibkted ekglish 

a « Bu :3 in g s n Engl i cii 
bu Buainsf:s Cor.''.r:.unications 
Co Vocaxionai Englisii 
do Bufjinecs Sngliah i‘’''nndar.'iGnxals 

e. . Occupatiional English 

f. Vocational Report Writing 
go Businesa Letter Writing 
ho Cornrounicative Work Skills 
io English usage 

2. Eh'GLISK EOR EVERYDAY LIFE 

a. o C ont enip orary Engl i sh. 

b. Practical English 

Co Every Day Writing Skills 
do Irnproveraent of Writing 
e . C on srus er Educ a t i on 

Bo DELEDIAL ENGLISH 

1 o GENERAL COMI/iUNICATION SKILLS 

a. , Fundanental English 

b. Writing Clinic 

2. DSMEDIAL READING 

a. Indivi dualised English 
Oo Correctional Residing 
Co rienedial Reading 
do Basic Reading Skills 

Co READII\'G 

1 . BASIC READING 

a» Basic iieading 
bo Reading 

, 0 . Reading Workshop 

do Reading Improvement 
e« Reading Development 

2. ADYAoNCED READING 

a. Developmental Residing 

b. Improvement of Reading 
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Co 'ii'.cp.vovj.nt; ',.1 i r.,-; J.':’;!?. 1,:: 
d,. I':;iprcvu.'.".wn o 

Co Advrj.icc cd :i;oo,dinp v ccnAiqucc 

■■ “ 1 ^ c. I r. j .1 ^ c i- r.. G — A’ 
c ••/ : '.n c o d > ■; e a d i r. .a 
ho ihoadin.':- Dcvolo rc.-.cn'u 
i o I G G’ Ci i Ti <z S i 1 1 s 
J* d'a-caicG 

ho harder and Bcxter liGadinr; 
io heading Lab 

3. LPSLD hLADILG 

a. Speed heading 
bo Read Faeter 



1 . 3ASIC CChPCSILIOR 

a- Composition 

b. Lechnio_ues of vVriting 
c- Contemporary Composition 
d. Basic English 
e* Rhetoric 
fo V/riting 

go Basic Composition 

h. Writing Workshop 

i. Writing 

jo Write - on! 

ko Pup Tents or Cathedrals: Different Kinds o 
Writing 

2. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 

a. Advanced Composition 
b* Advanced Writing 
Co College Preparatory Writing 

d. Intermediate Composition 

e. Description and Narration 
f* V/riting Lab 

go Writing Clinic 
ho V/riting Workshop 

i. Creative V/riting 

j. Expository Writing 

k. Advanced Expository V/riting 
lo Exposition 

3. JOURNALISM, YEARBOOK, AND NEWSPodPER 

a. Journalism 

b. Journalistic Writing 

c . Annual 

d . l\ e V/ s vvr i t i \ig 

e. Practical Writing 
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'i j :iASI'C SPi’-iAC;- 

Piinda.T.cntalG of S roach 

b, Leo.o'Ti tc Speak fif ccxivel;/ 

c . . Introduction 'co Speech 
do Oral Cornpocition 

Co Gra.l Conrunicationc 

I p lopc'Ccn 

Q. iicneic Speech 

h. Sasic Speech Development 

ic Dssencial Speoch Experiences 

j , B e g i nn i n g S p e e c h 

h. Ccm.munications 

2 . ADVABCED SPEECH 

c. * Persuasive Speaking 
b* Voice and Diction 
c* C-roimdvvork for Public Speaking- 
do Public Speaki'ng — A Llini-Course 
Co Public Speaking 
I o Advanced Sp e e c h 
g. Parliamentary Procedure 
ho Porer.sics 

io Argarcentation, Discussion, and Debate 
jo Headings in P'ublic A.ddress 

3o DRAi'iA'HIC IKT'ERPHETATIOH 

a. Dramatic Interparetation 
bo Dramatic Reading 

Co Reading with, meaning 

do Oral Interpretation and Dramatics 

Go Oral Interpretation 

4 . DEBATE 

a» Deba.te V/orkshop and Seminar 

b. Debate 

c. Novice Debate 

?. GRAnlcAR AND USAGE 
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Grammar 

Rantmarg 

V/orld Sociology — or Traditional Lar.g'uago St'udy 

Grammar Usage 

English Usage 

Senior Review Grammar 

Ad'/anc ed Grammar 

Grovmmar for Business Writing and Foreign langu. 
Fundamentals of Grammar and Usage 
English Usage Workshop 
Transformational Grammar 
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Vocabul 



bovc^a b.r.;';_Li 



c.r.d Spelling 

?r eparatior. 



bocllirip and Vocao'dlary 



'/o C Cv C Iv -1-Ci.l* 

lan£-uap;e 

SdUDY 



bnrichn-.ent 
2xp er i enc e 



A i. C'lL-Dl’d'ICds’AL CO’JiiSAS 

1 . Av'icisA Litei'ature Survey 
2. Er.rlisA Litei'aiurc : ACin,lnr.in£;£ to 1500 
3„ Argliah Literature: I^rcrn Beowulf xo tiie Classical 
i'orioCk 

t. Brjlish Literature: Lrorn the iior.antic Period xo 
the Present 

5 . Bu: £■ 1 i s h L i t e r a t ur e 

5» Lajcr British V/riters 

7=. hajer Bnglish /authors 

8. Sur'/ey of Aixerican Literature 

S' o Adventures in American Literature 

10« headings in American Literature 

'i 1 k masterpieces of American Literature 

1 2u 12a 1 or Lories of Early American Liasters 

13* American Literature Seminar 

14. Ai. Sampler of American Writing 

3- PERIODS OF LIIERiiTUEE 

1« English Literatui'-e : The Renaissance 

2. Color It [Victorian Literature] 

3* The Inconsisxent Victorians 

4. The Victorian Spirit 
5* Airierica's Golden Day 

■ 6* I.lodarn Aiimerican Literature ' 

7- Contemporary American Literature ■■■'■ 

8. hodern American Prose 

C. STANDARD AUTHORS OR THEIR Y/ORICS 

I . Shakespeare 

2k Shakespeare’s Student Prince 

3. Shakespearian Comedy 
4 k S h 0 . k 0 s p e ar i an T r a g e d y 

5- The Case of Richard III: Statesman or Villain 

6 . Tin e Bard 

7* The Worlds of Shakespeare and Chaucer 
3o Kc-rningway 

9- Hemingway and His Generation 
'0* Twain c.na London 

II. Hark Twain and His Contemporaries 
12. It's April [ Canturhury Teles ] 
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I n a r 0 d u c t i o n o ?o e t r y 
InpOGur-c to Poetry 
1 n 1 0 : • a t a n d i n y Poetry 
Pceary S-orninar 
?o er.s , Ihey are a ' Changin ' 

Glory Be to Dappled ‘Things 
IT’S A 3IPD IT’S A PLATE 

I'T’S A POE'THY UK IT 
1 ode r n Poet r y 
!'.;odern .In eric an Poetry 
lediev::! Through l8th Century Poetry 
P.orantic and Victorian Poetry 
2Cth Century Poetry 
la ,] 010 English Poets 
Writing About Poetry 



E. KOKPICTIOK 

1 . K 010 fiction 

2.. E:vploring Kon-Fiction 

3* Survey oi Modern Kon-Piction 
4» Impact-: Truth Is Stranger than Fiction 

“T* T?Q Q A V 

Informal Essays and Poetry for Enjoyment 

2.. Essays and Poetry 
The Essay 

4. ‘The Essay and .Personal Style 
G- JIOGEAPHY 

1 . Biography 

2. Biography and Autobiography 
3* Ike: Man of Letters 

SHOET STORY 



1 » Short Story 

2* Introduction to the Short Story 

3. Introduction to Fiction 

4. American Short Story 
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l'::\r/eloy;..'.erit of the A:'.'&rice.n Short Story 
foe tior.-Ar.erican Short Story 
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Science fiction as Social rroucst 

Science fiction 

V;hat hiy;nt the futr-re Hold? 

Utorjian Literature and Science Fiction 
Science Fiction Hovels 
Space Odyssey 4002 



'i ^ 'The I^ovol 

2o Introduction to the Kovel 
3o Aspects of the Kovel 

4. Development of the Kovel 

5, LVolution and Struct'ore of the Kovel 
Co Early English Kovel 

7o American Kovel to 1900 

do 19th Century Kovel 

9. Kovel of Character 

10o 19 th Century British Kovel 

1 1 o Traditional Kovel 

12» 20th Centtiry Kovel 

13‘» -“2 Gothic Kovel 

14 o Novel of Character 

15» Historical Kovel 

160 The Psychological Kovel 

17- Hod ern .American Kovel 

1 3 « H. 0 d e r n K 0 v e 1 

19- Ths Russian Kovel 

20 o The American Kovel 

21 . The American Kovel of the Twentieth Century 
22* Early American Novel 
23- Hodern English Kovel. 

24. The Best of the Biggies 

25 . Kovels for the College Bound 



vVOPfLD LITERATURE 

1 . V/orld Authors 

2. liasterpi ec es of World Literature 
3- Comparative Literature 

4. masterpieces of American and European Literature 
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-; « :.n‘; L-''r:a1;icr.a?L. Li". erasure 

12, C-cr;:.;.:n Li'ceratur'c 

1 3 , --lusaian cind Luroroan Literature 

14, Ii L'c'o Tuesday This i'iust be Paris — Literature 

Lreund xr.e World 
0 , -jtiropeaei Cac.^.jSj_cs 

7 , - _ . ....- - 4.-, - rrvf.'iy ' ntTT-;:; 

'p- •■.'•• -. <•■* •*■; 

1 „ La'aeeaeic ILtorature 
3 , './or Id Li-ara, 

e « Lev el opr.'; eat of Lrar.a 
, ‘Jreor rraera 

6, Early Britisii Theater 

7 , Eesicration Draiaa and l3th. Century 
S, 3ep;imin7s of Llodern Drama 

9 , l./odern Drama 

10, iiodern English Drama 

1 1 , liodern European Drama 

12, Current British Drama 
13- lodex'n American Drama 
14 , Poetry and Drama 

15- I'oniiction and Snort Plays 
16 , Comedy 

17- Comedy and Tragi-Comedy 
15,. The Trial 

19- A Hundred Thousand Heroes 

20, The Silken Thread 

21, Prescriptions for Life 

22, P.eadings in Drama 

23- Broadway Plays and Musicals 
24 , Theatre of the Absurd 

M. MYTHOLOGY AND POLICLOHE 

1 « Mythology 

2, Folklore 

3 , Myth, Legend and Fable 
4- Fairy Tales Old and New 

5 , Mythology and Folklore 

6, Backgro’und for Literature 

7 , lnx.rcduction to Greek Mythology 
S. Classical Mythology 

9- Zeus's Thunder Bolts 
10, Mythology — Roman 
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V;ar: Catch and Courage 

"V/hat Fools These Mortals Be” 

’’Escape — come on over” 

Sehxind Every Successful lian 
Accent on Youth 
Your Own Thing 

Adriusoment : The Handmaid of Yaxurity 
The 



Cmage Abroad: Ivlodified American or E'uropea 
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; Before I Die 

on larxh-Dcology in Literatxere 
in Crisis: Ine Breaking Point 



AHEA3 Or LIIEHAPY STUDY OP SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
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Literature 
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Adventure 
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Adventure 


and Excitement 
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Literature 
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Literature 


of the Adolescent Years 
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P MOnE ACADE: 
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Litervature of Social 


Criticism 
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Local Color Mr iters 






A Portrait of Maine 






Satire; The Lilsrary 


Prescription 




of Society 

Romanticism and Eiealisix 
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: ^ m 0 ; r • i 0 an H urn o r i s t s 




7. 


Social Satire 




r. 
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Satire 





5-> i'-nerican Idealian: The American Dream 
0 o U 1 0 p i a cJ 1 d An x i -U t o p i a 
11 « Contemporary Lixoraxure 
12„ Sieii'i-cs and Chuckles 
13o nebraslca V/rixers 



14 

15. 



Literature of Pciralar Science 
Danxasy and Children’s Classics 

GSN2DAL LIT2HATUDE STUDY COUHSES 



1 . The Nature of Literature 
2o Literary Adventures 
3, Leading lodern Literature 
4^ Introduction to Literature 
5^ Basic Eixglish — Literature 

LITERARY CRITICISM 



1 . Literary Criticism 

2. Principles of Critical .Analysis 
3*. Critical Writing 

4.. Studies in Literary Criticism 

III. MINORITY STUDIES 

A. MINOPPITY GROUPS GENERALLY 

1. Lixerature of the Ivlin ori ties 

2, Literature of fjnerican Minorities 
3- The Marginal Onc-s 

4. The Cry of the Minority 
5- The Probleras of Minority Groups 
6. Pot Peurri 

L. BLACM STLEIuES 

1 * The Black American 
2. The Negro Renaissance 
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1 , ■■.■.■a;;aGinos and Newspapers 

2.. narasdne 

3. i.'.cdern Periodicals 

C. P1L13, lOTICN PICTURES 

1 . Pilra Study 
2, Film liedia 
3* Filmmaking 

4 .. Film 

5. x"ilm Education 

6. The Creative Eye 

7. Cinematography 

8* Art of the Motion Picture 
9„ Theatre Arts III, IV 

10. Literature V/ithout Reading 

11. The Film as Art Form 
12o Filmi Language 

THE STULY 0? LANGUAGE 

A. Langua.ge Study 
5o Language 

C. Language in Thought and Auction 

L. Linguistics 

E. Semantics 

F. V/ or ds 

G. modern Grammar 

H. Study of English Language 

I. History of the English Language 
Jo Font ago 

H . C uni 0 a t i on 

I. Developj.ng and A.pp-lying Language Skills 

M. jidvanced English Usage 
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:or. of Live Theater 



Advanced hrarr.a 
hole Playing 
Jrc-ah a Log- 
Live Theater 

Introd'action to Acting and Stagecraft 
Chiidr on ’ s Theater . 



lieader's Theater 



VII, 



AIALD TG'VAHDS PSYCHOLOGICAL ELDS, 
REALIZATION AND SELP-ADJUSTHEnT 

Ao Horae- and Faroily 
E„ The Family 
. Crisis of Adolescence 
o T e en- Ag e Fr obi ern s 
E. Self-Recognition 
Ea Who Am I? 

G, Reason vs Emotions 
H„ Social Creativity 
1 . Vocatio'ns 

J„ Occupationa.1 Opportunities 
K. Learning to 3e Free 



V' 



•mV 



I'/uaTian Aoxenxiaj. 



O e> 

D. 



Point of Departure 
Leisure’ and Hecreation 

30CIAL AWARENESS AND PROTEST 

The Outsider 

The A.merican Identity 

Rebels, Deviants and Retreatists 

Social Criticism and Contemporary Issues 

Disillusionraent with Life and Society 

Youth in Rebellion 

Phoniness of Society 

The Individual in Society 

Literature of Revolution 
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Intro due lion to Philosophy 
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Philosophy 


in Literature 
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Philosophy 



Pnilosophical Po’andations of East and '.Vest 

ILl'ZX "u 02n G IL d-L Sill 



j_-it erasure of 


Philosophy d Religion 
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Existentialism 


PARCH METHODS 
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Research 


Re 3 eax"*cn 




Research Heth 


ods 



Research. Seniinai' 

The Research. Paper 

The HesGao-ch Paper and Literary Techniques 
laboratory Research Project 
Literary Research 
'■.Vrite on & on 






IruJlVIDUAL WORK 



A» Inde;oendc-nt rleading 
L. Independent Study 
C- Individualised Reading 
'D„ , Individual Projects 

E. Independent Study Courses in Literature 
E. Hoohed on Books 
Go Special Projects 

H. Do Your Own Thing 

I. Reading for Pleasure 

Jo Individual Investigation 

K. C-2'oup and Individual Projects in Literature and Art 



XIII o WORKING WITH IDEAS 



Ao Seminar in New Dimensions 
Bo Understanding Other Cultures 
Co Seminar in Ideas 



rUDY 
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Reading and Study Skills 
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